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EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING 


FIFTH  READER 
LOOKING  FORWARD 

INTRODUCTION 

Looking  Forward  makes  provision  for  the  direct  teaching  of  read- 
ing. Its  controlled  vocabulary,  a philosophy  of  the  Easy  Growth  in 
Reading  series,  is  maintained  throughout  this  fifth-grade  reader, 
thus  reducing  to  a minimum  any  vocabulary  difficulties.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  skill  phases  of  reading,  with  a proper  balance  of  in- 
teresting story  material.  The  contents  and  exercises  are  planned  to 
give  children  practice  in  vocabulary  development,  in  organization  of 
materials  read,  and  in  wide  reading  in  associated  fields.  The  material 
is  designed  to  aid  children  in  developing  initiative  and  efficiency,  and 
to  derive  satisfaction  from  reading.  It  affords  practice  in  the  skills 
that  make  children  active,  independent  readers  in  diversified  fields. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOOK 

Looking  Forward  provides  a program  which : 

1.  carries  forward  the  sequential  development  of  reading  abilities 

from  the  point  reached  in  the  preceding  books  of  the  Easy 

Growth  in  Reading  series. 

2.  stimulates  a continued  interest  in  reading. 

3.  improves  comprehension  by  featuring  reading  with  understand- 

ing at  all  times. 

4.  helps  children  to  master  reading  skills  through  motivated 

practice. 

5.  assists  children  to  apply  these  skills  while  reading  various  types 

of  materials. 

6.  encourages  children  to  seek  information  and  to  use  that  in- 

formation for  other  skills,  such  as  oral  and  written  reports, 

creative  writing,  dramatization,  etc. 

7.  stimulates  wholesome  social  and  scientific  attitudes. 
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RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Children’s  Interest  in  Books.  To  develop  the  material  for  this 
fifth-grade  book,  extensive  research  and  experimental  work  was  done. 

Fifth-grade  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  asked 
to  list  favorite  books  and  subjects  of  specific  interest. 

When  these  reactions  of  children  were  tabulated,  the  interest  of 
fifth-grade  children  appeared  to  be  centered  around  stories  about 
children  of  other  lands,  especially  of  South  America,  and  children 
who  had  newly  come  to  America.  There  was  indicated  in  this  survey 
an  active  interest  in  life  in  America,  in  aviation,  in  conservation  of 
wild  life,  and  in  what  is  new  in  the  world  of  science.  Animals,  too, 
were  high  on  the  interest  chart.  This  information  helped  determine 
the  content  material  of  Looking  Forward. 

Experimentation  with  fifth-grade  children  determined  the  spe- 
cific skills  which  were  used  in  the  content  subject  courses.  Definite 
training  in  the  use  of  these  skills  has  been  incorporated  in  this 
reader. 

Questionnaire  to  Supervisors  and  Teachers.  A questionnaire  was 
sent  to  supervisors  and  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
listing  the  different  reading  skills  emphasized  in  modern  classwork. 
The  educators  receiving  the  questionnaire  checked  the  skills  most 
commonly  needed  at  each  grade  level — fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

A summary  of  the  questionnaire  results  and  the  experimentation 
furnished  a picture  of  the  frequency  and  the  functional  value  of 
each  skill.  It  was  evident  from  the  information  obtained  that  the 
skills  most  helpful  at  fifth-grade  level  were : 

1.  grasping  the  main  idea  in  a paragraph. 

2.  finding  the  supporting  details  for  the  main  thought. 

3.  organizing  the  main  thought  and  supporting  details  into  out- 

line form. 

4.  reading  accurately  for  detail. 

5.  summarizing  the  content  of  what  was  read,  in  oral  or  written 

reports. 

6.  interpreting  new  words  in  content. 

7.  grasping  various  shades  of  meaning  in  content. 

8.  using  reference  material  to  gain  further  information. 

9.  attacking  new  words  independently. 

10.  using  a dictionary  efficiently. 
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Skill  Development  in  Easy  Steps.  Since  skill  development  is 
closely  related  to  suitable  content  and  its  construction,  a series  of 
paragraphs,  each  stressing  one  central  thought,  was  developed  on 
the  informational  material  of  each  unit.  These  paragraphs  were  used 
in  classroom  situations  with  children  to  determine  their  ability: 
to  read  the  paragraphs. 

to  read  directions  preceding  or  following  paragraphs, 
to  follow  directions. 

to  determine  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph, 
to  find  the  supporting  details  and  prove  them  to  be  correct, 
to  organize  information  gained  through  using  cross  references. 
From  this  experience  with  fifth-grade  children  in  various  schools  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  these  conclusions  were  reached: 

1.  It  is  often  more  difficult  for  the  child  to  comprehend  the  direc- 

tions than  the  content  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Directions  for  a paragraph  must  be  in  the  same  size  type  as 

the  content  of  the  paragraph.  Children  are  prone  to  think 
the  smaller  type  is  for  teachers. 

3.  Directions  must  be  simple,  clear,  and  concise,  with  a minimum 

of  facts  for  the  child  to  keep  in  mind.  One  direction  at  a 
time  is  more  clearly  understood  and  followed. 

4.  The  term  “main  thought”  or  “main  idea”  must  be  clarified 

for  children  through  discussions  with  children  and  teacher 
participating.  The  children  may  have  had  experience  with 
the  terms  “topic”  or  “theme,”  and  the  transition  to  using 
the  term  “main  thought”  can  be  easily  made. 

5.  Special  attention  must  be  given  the  construction  of  the  para- 

graph to  insure  profitable  results  from  reading. 

6.  A paragraph  concept  needs  to  be  developed  carefully,  one  step 

at  a time,  before  it  becomes  a mastered  skill. 

7.  Skills  should  be  developed  one  at  a time  in  order  of  increasing 

difficulty.  Developing  skills  in  each  step  (first,  finding  the 
main  thought;  second,  locating  supporting  details;  and 
third,  making  an  outline)  assists  the  child  in  making  steady 
progress  in  skill  development.  The  introduction  of  two  or 
more  paragraphs  for  analysis  should  be  delayed  until 
directions  for  one  paragraph  are  mastered. 

8.  Organization  of  material  when  more  than  one  reference  is 

given  must  be  taught. 
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Each  Unit  is  a Small  Whole 

In  each  unit  of  the  book  is  a series  of  questions,  statements,  and 
activities  which  will  provoke  critical  thinking  and  enrich  the  child’s 
reading  experience. 

Also  included  are  checks  which  require  specific  recall  of  informa- 
tion, organization  and  association  of  ideas,  and  use  of  what  has  been 
read.  These  have  all  been  evaluated  with  children  in  actual  class- 
room situations. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THEMES  IN  CONTENT 

The  stories  and  articles  in  Looking  Forward  are  new  and  timely. 
They  are  based  on  genuine  interest  and  the  basic  concerns  of  chil- 
dren. Enjoyment  of  reading  can  come  only  with  a child’s  growing 
mastery  of  reading  skills. 

In  Looking  Forward  there  are  stories  appearing  for  the  first  time 
as  well  as  adapted  stories  which,  in  the  experimental  work,  were 
found  to  be  very  popular  with  children. 

There  are  “true”  stories  which  appeal  strongly  to  children  at  the 
fifth-grade  level  and  which  will  encourage  children  to  relate  their 
own  “true”  stories. 

There  are  poems  related  to  the  subject  of  the  units,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  the  children  to  add  familiar  ones  or  to  seek  others  on  the 
subject  in  questiom 

Unit  One 

Dogs  and  Men  is  organized  around  the  well-loved  dog  story, 
Lassie  Come-Home  by  Eric  C.  Knight,  published  by  the  John  C. 
Winston  Company.  The  unit  includes  several  true  stories  about 
dogs  who  work  for  and  with  men.  The  bibliography  of  dog  stories 
in  the  manual  is  long  and  can  afford  a very  rich  experience  if  enough 
suggested  resources  can  be  tapped.  Most  children  are  predisposed 
to  an  interest  in  dogs.  The  alert  ones  will  contribute  to  this  unit 
from  their  own  experiences. 

Unit  Two 

Wild  Life  relates  to  conservation.  It  contains  stories  of  man’s 
part  in  causing  an  off  balance  of  nature  and  the  consequences  of 
so  doing.  There  are  stories  of  man’s  earnest  attempts  to  restore  the 
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balance,  and  there  is  an  appealing  story  of  Beauty,  the  Orphan  Fawn , 
which  tells  the  animals’  side  of  the  story  of  “balance  of  nature.” 

Unit  Three 

Living  on  a Farm  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  children,  because 
it  depicts  the  good  things  in  rural  living.  Both  rural  and  urban 
children  will  be  interested  in  Broad  Acres  and  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  Terry,  a city  boy  who  is  agreeably  surprised  by  life  on  a 
farm.  The  values  of  farm  life  as  interpreted  by  4-H  clubs  are  dis- 
closed for  the  enlightenment  of  city  children  and  for  reconsideration 
by  rural  children  who  may  or  may  not  fully  appreciate  what  goes 
into  living  on  a modern  farm. 

Unit  Four 

Man-Made  Miracles  begins  with  the  fascinating  subject  of 
plastics,  and  continues  with  the  tale  of  Handy  Sandy  who  finds  in  a 
book  at  home  the  key  to  his  own  miracle.  Boys  and  girls  alike  will  be 
fascinated  by  Sandy’s  ingenuity  and  will  be  inspired  to  perform  ex- 
periments of  their  own.  The  unit  closes  with  several  stories  of  the 
man-made  miracles  performed  by  using  milk,  glass,  wood,  and  soy- 
beans. 

Unit  Five 

Americans  South  of  Us  concerns  a trip  to  South  America.  An 
invitation  to  visit  our  neighbors  is  extended  in  the  opening  para- 
graph. The  directions  are  to  “fly,  travel  by  boat  on  either  coast,  or 
come  by  car  down  the  great  new  Pan-American  Highway,  the  ‘main 
street’  of  the  Americas.” 

In  Yama,  the  Silver  Llama,  the  children  meet  Cusi  and  his  pet 
llama.  The  life  of  this  small  Peruvian  boy  is  typical  of  that  of  many 
South  Americans.  The  children  will  be  interested  in  a comparison 
between  his  daily  duties  and  their  own. 

Another  way  of  life  among  our  neighbors  to  the  South  is  revealed 
in  Rosita  and  Rubio.  Rosita’s  father  is  the  owner  of  a great  horse 
ranch  in  Argentina  and  her  background  is  naturally  very  different 
from  Cusi’s. 

Coffee  out  of  the  Cup  introduces  the  children  to  a small  Brazilian 
boy  whose  life  with  his  grandmother  is  one  of  hard  work.  Theirs  is 
a story  of  coffee  pickers  and  of  the  courage  displayed  by  an  old 
woman  and  a little  boy. 
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The  unit  closes  with  informational  material  on  the  three  large 
South  American  countries  in  which  these  stories  had  their  settings — 
Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Here  the  children  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  tj^pes  of  people,  the  kinds  of  climate,  and  the 
variety  of  products  of  these  great  countries. 

Unit  Six 

Flying  for  Everybody  opens  with  general  information  concerning 
new  types  of  airplanes.  The  maps  and  map  studies  show  possible  air 
routes.  The  material  on  the  parts  of  a passenger  plane  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  young  air-minded  citizens.  The  exciting  story 
All  Aboard  the  Silver  Bird  tells  of  Jane  and  Peter  and  their  flying 
trip  to  Hong  Kong.  It  gives  a picture  of  the  very  near  future  of 
travel  as  we  shall  know  it.  The  second  story  in  Unit  VI  is  that  of 
planes  and  of  the  pilots  who  test  them.  Barry  Becomes  a Starwing 
Pilot  takes  the  children  into  the  lives  of  test  pilots,  the  thrills,  the 
dangers,  and  the  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  such  work.  The 
* material  included  in  these  stories  is  based  on  facts  about  planes, 
places,  and  men.  A better  concept  of  our  world’s  geography  in  this 
air  age  will  be  the  result  of  this  unit.  It  might  well  stimulate  an  in- 
tensive study  of  life  in  this  air  age. 

Unit  Seven 

Children  Far  and  Near  meets  the  ever  increasing  interest  that 
intermediate  grade  boys  and  girls  everywhere  have  in  each  other. 
It  conveys  the  impression  that  the  ancestors  of  most  Americans 
came  from  other  countries.  The  merging  of  these  various  nationalities 
makes  the  true  American,  with  each  nationality  making  its  own  con- 
tributions. The  story  Up  the  Hill  concerns  Tadek  and  Aniela  who 
have  come  from  Poland  and  are  happy  here  in  America  and  in  school 
where  their  unique  contributions  are  appreciated.  The  Secret  Stair- 
case tells  about  Pancho,  a little  Mexican  boy,  who  has  as  thrilling  an 
experience  as  anyone  could  hope  for  when  he  finds  a secret  staircase 
and  a string  of  pearls.  And  there  is  the  story  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
which  brings  out  the  deep  meaning  and  value  of  this  day  to  all 
Americans,  new  and  old.  It  tells  about  Magda  who  came  from  Austria 
and  whom  no  one  in  the  Winthrop  School  will  ever  forget.  Magda’s 
story  is  happening  everywhere  in  our  United  States  today  and  is  a 
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story  that  all  native  Americans  will  appreciate.  That  a child  need 
not  wait  for  maturity  to  reveal  strength  of  character  is  proven  in 
Yours,  A.  J.  Hubbard,  which  is  the  story  of  an  American  boy  who 
has  been  adopted.  This  is  a good  hero  story  and  will  find  an  answer 
in  the  hearts  of  American  children. 

The  stories  in  Unit  VII  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  building  of 
worth-while  citizenship. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENT  AS  TO  ORGANIZATION 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  material  under  each 
heading,  summarized  according  to  readiness,  story,  skill,  poetry, 
vocabulary  concepts,  and  suggestions  for  associated  activities. 

For  example,  in  unit  one  there  are  four  pages  classified  as  readi- 
ness material.  Included  in  these  pages  are  pictures,  questions,  and 
pertinent  suggestions  which  guide  the  child’s  thinking  toward  the 
story  to  come.  There  are  thirty-nine  story  pages,  ten  skill  develop- 
ment pages,  two  pages  of  poetry,  two  of  vocabulary,  and  three  with 
suggestions  for  associated  enriching  activities. 


Units 

Readi- 

ness 

Pages 

Story 

Pages 

Skill 

Pages 

Poetry 

Pages 

Vocab- 

ulary 

Concepts 

Pages 

Suggestions 
for  Associ- 
ated Activi- 
ties Pages 

Total 

I. 

4 

39 

10 

2 

2 

3 

60 

II. 

5 

30 

16 

3 

3 

3 

60 

III. 

6 

33 

15 

2 

2 

2 

60 

IV. 

7 

20 

19 

2 

2 

2 

52 

21 

V. 

8 

11 

16 

0 

2 

1 

68 

9 

VI. 

8 

(26 

25 

10 

0 

2 

1 

72 

20 

VII. 

3 

11 

8 

55 

13 

Totals 

41 

266 

86 

9 

13 

12 

427 
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PLAN  FOR  EACH  UNIT 


The  Readiness 
Development 


The  Story 
Development 


The  Skill 
Development 


Each  unit  begins  with : 

1.  Pictures 

2.  Challenging  state- 

ments 

3.  Questions 
These  are  used  to: 

1.  Awaken  interest 

2.  Challenge  thinking 

3.  Give  a wealth  of  in- 

formation 

4.  Enrich  the  vocab- 

ulary 

5.  Clarify  concepts 

6.  Extend  reading  ex- 

periences 

7.  Interpret  pictures 

8.  Stimulate  conversa- 

tion 


Immediately  following 
the  readiness  develop- 
ment is  the  story, 
which  is : 

1.  Timely 

2.  Interesting 

3.  Informational 

This  story  uses  the 
concepts  developed 
through  readiness. 
Checks  on  comprehen- 
sion follow  the  story. 
These  checks  help  the 
child  to : 

1.  Organize  sequence  of 

the  story 

2.  Do  critical  thinking 

3.  Use  what  he  has  read 


A group  of  ten  or  more 
paragraphs  follow  the 
first  story  in  each  of 
the  first  six  units. 
These  paragraphs  are: 

1.  Factual  in  nature 

2.  Based  on  the  story 

and  readiness  sec- 
tions just  preceding 
them 

3.  Built  with  one  cen- 

tral idea  in  mind 

4.  Planned  to  help  chil- 

dren 

a.  hind  the  main 

thought  or  idea 

b.  Find  supporting 

details 

c.  Organize  in  outline 

form 

d.  Use  cross  refer- 

ences 


Some  units  end  with  a story  for  pleasure  reading.  These  stories 
are  easy  to  read,  repeating  the  words  of  the  preceding  material  and 
developing  new  vocabulary  and  concepts. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  ONE 

INTRODUCING  LOOKING  FORWARD 

When  the  book  is  introduced,  call  attention  to  its  name,  Looking 
Forward.  Discover  what  the  title  means  to  the  children.  Discuss 
some  of  the  things  to  which  the  children  are  looking  forward.  Ask 
the  children  to  examine  the  table  of  contents.  Talk  with  them  about 
the  value  of  learning  quickly  what  a book  contains.  Ask  for  their 
reactions  to  the  contents  of  this  book,  that  is,  which  unit  attracts 
them  most.  Why?  Examine  the  whole  book,  predict  its  value,  and 
then  begin  to  work. 

MAN’S  BEST  FRIEND,  Pages  1-60 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  title  of  this  unit.  Give  them 
an  opportunity  to  relate  true  stories  about  dogs  and  tell  them  any 
stories  you  know.  It  will  be  helpful  for  the  teacher  to  know  the 
vocabulary  and  the  concepts  to  be  developed  in  this  unit  before 
discussing  and  reading  pages  2-4. 

New  Words 

2.  blind,  leash,  collie, 
shepherd 

3.  Navy,  memory,  obedience, 
traits 

4.  Doberman  pinscher,  intelligent, 
aggressive,  keen 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Why  dogs  work  well  with  men. 

2.  How  long  dogs  have  been  domesticated. 

3.  How  and  where  Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  trained. 

4.  What  special  attributes  must  Seeing  Eye  dogs  have. 

5.  Why  a greater  need  for  Seeing  Eye  dogs  is  anticipated.  How 

this  need  may  be  met. 

6.  Some  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  work  of  collies  and  of 

shepherd  dogs. 

7.  Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Eskimo  dog  or  Husky. 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  supplemen- 
tary exercises  of  real  value  to  the 
pupils. 

See  pages  1 and  2 
Finishing  sentences 
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8.  Why  Doberman  pinschers  are  good  police  dogs. 

9.  What  attributes  a dog  actor  must  possess. 

10.  Some  knowledge  of  biographies  of  dogs  which  are  famous. 

11.  How  to  treat  dogs. 

12.  How  to  train  dogs. 

13.  How  to  select  a dog. 

The  following  suggestions  and  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimu- 
lating discussion  and  clarifying  concepts: 

1.  Use  any  good  dog  pictures  available. 

Use  the  National  Geographic,  Dec.  1941,  for  excellent  pictures 
and  stories. 

2.  Encyclopedias  have  several  pages  devoted  to  dogs. 

Compton's  Vol.  IV.  Picture  Encyclopedia  (very  good);  also 
World  Book  and  Junior  Britiannica. 

3.  Look  for  news  articles  in  papers  and  magazines. 

4.  Make  a list  of  as  many  breeds  of  dogs  as  possible,  to  be  ex- 
tended as  the  reading  progresses. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 
Children’s  List 

O’Brien,  Jack.  Valiant,  Dog  of  the  Timberline.  Winston,  1935. 

O’Brien,  Jack.  Silver  Chief.  Winston,  1937. 

Stephens,  Annabel.  Told  by  a Dog.  Johnson,  1935. 

Hinkle,  Thomas  C.  Old  Nick  and  Bob,  Two  Dogs  of  the  West.  Morrow, 
1941,  1943. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Gulliver  Joins  the  Army.  Scribner,  1942. 

Vosburgh,  Frederick.  Dogs  of  Duty  and  Devotion.  National  Geographic, 
Dec.  1941. 

Weber,  Joseph.  How  to  Train  Your  Dog.  Readers  Digest,  Aug.  1941. 

De  La  Ramee.  The  Dog  of  Flanders.  Beckley  Cardy,  1917. 

Terhune,  Albert.  Terhune  Omnibus.  Harper,  1937. 

Terhune,  Albert.  Lad,  a Dog.  Dutton,  1926. 

Hinkle,  Thomas.  King,  Story  of  a Sheep  Dog.  Morrow,  1936. 

Finger,  C.  S.  A Dog  at  His  Heel.  Winston,  1936. 

Hall  & Hall.  My  Dog  Lucky.  Beckley  Cardy,  1940. 

Hinkle,  Thomas  C.  Shag,  Story  of  a Dog.  Morrow,  1934. 

Knight,  Ruth.  Friend  in  the  Dark.  Grossett,  1937. 

Bullard,  Marvin.  Dog  Stories.  Dutton,  1934. 

Lang,  Don.  Tramp,  the  Sheep  Dog.  Grosset,  Dunlap,  1943. 

Bartlett,  Arthur.  Pal,  the  Dog  Who  Lived  Up  to  His  Name.  Appleton,  1932. 
Saunders,  Marshall.  Beautiful  Joe.  Grosset,  1920. 
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Magazines 

American  Legion  Magazine.  Nov.  1942.  Dogs  at  War. 

National  Geographic.  Jan.  1943.  Your  Dog  Joins  Up. 

Cosmopolitan.  Nov.  1936.  The  Good  Companions. 

Junior  Red  Cross  News.  March  1944.  My  Dad’s  Story. 

Junior  Red  Cross  News.  March  1943.  Mailed  by  Dogsled 
Junior  Red  Cross  News.  Jan.  1943.  Round  the  Year  in  Wonalancet. 
Natural  History.  March  1941.  Canine  Fishermen. 

National  Geographic.  Dec.  1941.  Dogs  of  Duty  and  Devotion. 

National  Geographic.  Dec.  1941.  Working  Dogs  of  the  World,  (very  good) 

Poetry 

Silver  Pennies  Collection.  Thompson,  Blanche.  Macmillan,  1928. 

“Lone  Dog”  by  Irene  McLeod,  page  71. 

More  Silver  Pennies.  Collection.  Thompson,  Blanche.  Macmillan,  1938. 

“My  Dog”  by  Marchette  Chute,  page  33. 

Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Collection  by  Brewton,  John.  Macmillan,  1937. 

1.  “My  Dog”  by  John  Bangs,  page  71. 

2.  “A  Boy  and  a Pup”  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  page  80. 

3.  “My  Hairy  Dog”  by  H.  Asquith,  page  70. 

4.  “Bingo  Has  an  Enemy”  by  Rose  Igleman,  page  71. 

5.  “My  Airedale  Dog”  by  W.  L.  Mason,  page  70. 

6.  “About  Animals”  by  Hilda  Conkling,  page  29. 

Pamphlets 

Training  and  Care  of  Your  Dog — Compliments  of  Yeastie  Products,  Inc. 

Irwin,  Pennsylvania,  (good  pictures  of  many  dogs) 

The  Seeing  Eye  Guide.  Pub.  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Dogs  against  Darkness.  Pub.  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Wilsonia  Kennels — Compliments  of  Wilsonia  Kennels,  Rushville,  Indiana. 

Stories  in  Other  Readers 

“Dog  That  Flew  over  the  North  Pole.”  Child  Story  IV.  Lyons,  Carnahan, 
1928. 

“Dog  That  Made  Good.”  Child  Library  V.  Scott,  Foresman,  1923. 
“Caspar,  The  Snow  King.”  Children’s  Own  IV.  Ginn  & Co.,  1929. 

“War  Dog.”  Bolenius  Reader  V.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1929. 

“The  Elephant  and  the  Dog.”  Child  Story  V.  Lyons,  Carnahan,  1929. 
“Balto,  The  Best  Lead  Dog  in  Alaska.”  Elson  V.  Scott,  Foresman,  1936. 
“Greyfriar’s  Bobby.”  Children’ s Own  Readers  III.  Ginn,  1936. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Seeing  Eye  Dogs 

The  job  of  The  Seeing  Eye  is  to  provide  freedom  for  those  handi- 
capped by  blindness.  To  be  able  to  move  about  alone  in  comfort 
and  safety,  to  be  self-supporting,  to  be  independent  of  others  is 
everyone’s  goal.  The  Seeing  Eye  dog  brings  this  freedom  of  action 
to  hundreds  of  blind  people  all  over  the  country — factory  workers, 
farmers,  professional  men  and  women,  executives,  and  students. 

Most  of  the  dogs  trained  by  The  Seeing  Eye  are  German  shep- 
herds, erroneously  called  “police  dogs.”  The  dog  is  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a healthy  body,  intelligence,  and  willingness  to  take  initia- 
tive. Both  males  and  females  are  used. 

It  takes  a month  of  study  and  practice  at  the  Seeing  Eye  School, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  for  a blind  person  to  learn  to  use  his  guide. 
He  must  be  taught  how  to  direct  the  dog  and  how  to  interpret  the 
sign  language  that  comes  through  the  U-shaped  leather  harness 
handle  which  is  held  lightly  in  the  left  hand.  He  also  learns  how  to 
care  for  the  dog. 

The  master  directs  his  dog  by  oral  commands  of  “right,”  “left,” 
or  “forward.”  The  signals  which  come  from  the  dog  to  the  master 
through  this  harness  handle  tell  him  everything  that  is  liable  to 
interfere  with  his  safe  progress.  This  almost  perfect  communication 
between  the  two  permits  them  to  walk  at  a more  rapid  pace  than 
that  of  the  average  pedestrian. 

Before  the  blind  student  comes  to  Morristown,  the  dog  has  spent 
three  months  in  training  by  a sighted  instructor.  The  final  rigid 
blindfold  tests  prove  the  dog’s  ability  to  take  full  responsibility 
with  a blind  person.  The  dog  is  tested  by  his  blindfolded  instructor 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions  at  the  busiest  of  intersections  and 
in  the  heaviest  pedestrian  and  street  traffic.  Not  until  the  final  test 
is  passed  is  the  dog  certified  as  ready  for  a sightless  master. 

Although  it  takes  but  three  months  to  teach  a dog  and  only  one 
month  to  teach  a blind  person  how  to  use  a dog,  it  requires  about 
four  years  to  develop  a qualified  instructor.  Seeing  Eye  instructors 
are  all  sighted  men.  They  serve  an  apprenticeship,  study  animal 
psychology,  and  learn  to  understand  the  handicaps  and  abilities  of 
the  blind. 
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Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  usually  considered  solely  in  the  light  of  their 
efficiency  as  guides  to  the  sightless.  However,  the  mental  stimulus 
the  dogs  give  their  masters  serves  an  equally  valuable  purpose. 

Blindness  often  brings  emotional  problems  of  greater  danger  than 
loss  of  eyesight — fear,  loneliness,  and  the  smothering  effect  of  pity 
intended  as  kindness.  The  dog  guide,  even  where  other  influences 
have  proved  unavailing,  has  in  almost  every  case  solved  these  prob- 
lems. It  amounts  to  a rebuilding  of  morale  which  is  far-reaching, 
bringing  about  a change  in  some  Seeing  Eye  graduates  which  is 
almost  incredible. 

Many  questions  have  been  directed  to  the  authorities  at  Morris- 
town, some  of  which  are  listed  below,  with  their  answers: 

Ques.  How  many  dogs  has  The  Seeing  Eye  trained?  Arts.  More 
than  1000. 

Ques.  Are  many  breeds  other  than  German  Shepherd  dogs  used? 
Arts.  Mainly  German  shepherds,  but  sometimes  boxers,  Labrador 
retrievers,  etc. 

Ques.  At  what  age  are  the  dogs  trained?  Ans.  At  approximately 
fourteen  months. 

Ques.  What  happens  to  the  dog  when  the  master  dies?  Ans.  They 
are  sometimes  placed  with  new  masters;  sometimes  remain  with 
the  family,  depending  on  the  age  of  the  dog  and  circumstances. 
Ques . How  much  does  a guide  dog  cost?  Ans.  The  maximum  amount 
paid  by  a blind  person  for  his  first  dog  is  $150.  The  Seeing  Eye 
spends  several  times  that  amount  on  the  education  of  each  man 
and  dog  unit.  Subsequent  adjustment  is  only  $50  if  the  graduate 
has  carefully  fulfilled  the  standards  governing  The  Seeing  Eye 
service.  There  is  no  charge  to  eligible  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  lose  their  sight  in  line  of  duty. 

Ques.  Can  anyone  get  a dog?  Ans.  Due  to  age,  physical  disabilities, 
or  other  handicaps,  most  blind  people  cannot  use  a dog  guide. 
The  Seeing  Eye  selects  its  students  according  to  adaptability, 
character,  physical  capacity,  and  the  desire  to  get  ahead.  No  one 
has  ever  been  refused  a Seeing  Eye  dog  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
Ques.  Do  any  women  have  dog  guides?  Ans.  Yes.  About  one-fourth 
of  each  class  is  composed  of  women. 

Ques.  What  type  of  work  can  these  blind  people  do?  Ans.  Graduates 
are  working  in  nearly  100  occupations,  such  as:  newspaper  re- 
porters, teachers,  lawyers,  insurance  agents,  and  musicians. 
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Ques.  What  is  the  average  working  life  of  the  dogs?  Ans.  About 
eight  years. 

Ques.  Do  you  know  that  the  dogs  are  well  treated  after  they  leave 
the  school?  Ans.  Nobody  who  is  not  temperamentally  suited  to 
handle  a dog  properly  is  permitted  to  return  home  with  one. 
The  school  remains  in  touch  with  all  its  graduates. 

Ques.  How  is  The  Seeing  Eye  supported?  Ans.  The  Seeing  Eye  is  a 
philanthropy  and  is  supported  by  annual  memberships  and  gifts. 
It  is  important  that  contributions  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
service. 

Although  for  efficiency  of  operation  The  Seeing  Eye  maintains  its 
headquarters  at  Morristown,  the  school  serves  blind  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  drawing  its  students  without  discrimina- 
tion from  wherever  there  is  need.  Thus  one  finds  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
guiding  blind  people  under  all  conditions,  in  little  towns  and  big 
cities,  on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  Colorado  Rockies,  on  the  great 
plains  of  Texas,  in  the  deep  south  of  Mississippi  and  Florida,  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  in  Maryland  and  Michigan,  every- 
where in  America,  in  fact,  where  there  are  blind  people  with  ambi- 
tion to  succeed. 

The  training  of  guide  dogs  and  the  adjustment  of  their  masters 
to  them  is  a serious,  time-absorbing,  delicate  process.  It  can  be 
greatly  interfered  with  by  visitors  who  are  merely  curiosity  seekers. 
However,  those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  work  are  wel- 
come any  day  by  appointment  between  two  and  four  P.M.,  except 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  holidays. 

On  December  8,  1941,  in  their  desire  to  be  of  the  utmost  assistance, 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Seeing  Eye  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  war  effort, 
effective  immediately,  The  Seeing  Eye  will,  at  no  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government,  endeavor  to  provide  Seeing  Eye  dog  guides 
for  eligible  persons  who,  as  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  have  lost  their  sight  in  line  of  duty,  giving  such  per- 
sons priority  over  all  other  applicants  for  guide  dogs. 

— The  Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 
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Valiant  Comes  Home 
by  Arthur  Bartlett 

The  war  is  over  for  Valiant.  He  was  a sentry  dog.  Whether  he  had 
a workout  with  a saboteur  or  something  else  happened,  the  Army 
won’t  tell,  but  somehow  he  lost  nearly  half  his  teeth.  So  the  veteran 
has  come  home. 

Home  is  Brooklyn,  where  there  are  plenty  of  other  dogs.  “But 
none  like  Val,”  says  his  master,  Laurence  Potter.  Val  never  jumps 
on  a sofa,  or  snaps  at  visitors,  or  chases  a car,  or  yelps,  or  deserts  his 
yard  for  a fight  or  a frolic,  and  Mr.  Potter’s  softest  spoken  com- 
mands take  precedence  over  trees,  hydrants,  other  dogs,  people,  or 
traffic. 

Val  is  only  one  of  many  war  dogs.  Some  people  feared  that  they 
would  be  ruined  for  civilian  life.  Instead,  with  a few  exceptions,  they 
are  setting  such  a fine  example  that  many  professional  dog  people 
now  see  them  giving  us  a new  national  ideal  in  family  pets. 

“People  see  the  advantages  of  an  intelligent,  well-trained  dog  over 
a mannerless  one,  no  matter  how  beautiful  or  beloved,”  one  prom- 
inent breeder  pointed  out.  “They  are  ashamed  to  have  untrained 
pets  that  don’t  behave.” 

Admittedly  most  discharged  war  dogs  attack  people  if  their  mas- 
ters command  them  to  do  so.  That  is  obeying  orders,  and  new  owners 
are  urged  by  the  Army  not  to  give  such  orders  unless  they  are  given 
in  earnest. 

I have  found  only  one  instance,  however,  of  a dog  whose  war-bred 
belligerency  couldn’t  be  held  to  proper  occasions:  a German  shep- 
herd named  Toby  couldn’t  remember  that  all  civilians  were  no  longer 
enemies,  and  he  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Poor  Toby  was  the  exception.  The  rule  is  that  dogs  are  coming 
home  better  pets  than  they  were  before  they  left.  Mrs.  Milton  Er- 
langer,  consultant  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  a dog  fancier 
who  has  guided  the  K-9  program  during  World  War  II,  told  me  why. 

“The  basis  of  all  their  training,”  she  said,  “is  obedience  to  the 
fundamental  commands : Heel,  Sit,  Down,  Stay,  Come.  When  a dog 
is  trained  to  respond  immediately  and  unfalteringly  to  those  com- 
mands, he  is  just  as  fully  under  his  master’s  control  in  the  front  yard 
or  in  the  street  as  on  patrol. 
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“Besides,  the  only  reason  a dog  does  the  things  he  is  trained  to  do 
is  because  he  wants  to  please.  A standard  Army  command  used  in 
war-dog  work  is:  ‘Praise  your  dog. ’ Praise  is  the  dog’s  only  reward.” 

The  dogs  are  given  a rehabilitation  course  at  Fort  Robinson,  Ne- 
braska, before  discharge.  Mostly,  the  course  consists  of  review  work 
on  the  old  stand-bys:  Heel,  Sit,  Down,  Stay,  Come.  In  addition,  the 
dogs,  accustomed  to  trusting  just  one  soldier,  are  handled,  groomed, 
fed,  and  petted  by  a succession  of  different  people  to  prove  that  the 
world  is  friendly  after  all. 

Later,  people  whiz  around  the  detrainee  on  bicycles,  shoot  guns, 
blow  whistles,  rattle  noisemakers.  His  handler  keeps  assuring  him 
that  all  is  well,  and  if  the  dog  tries  to  make  a break  for  somebody, 
he  is  sternly  corrected. 

Gradually  the  dog  is  given  more  freedom.  He  is  put  on  a long  leash 
and  allowed  to  play  with  anybody  who  comes  along.  Any  move  to 
chase  or  bite  is  corrected.  When  he  no  longer  shows  such  urges,  he 
is  walked  around  in  traffic.  If  he  behaves,  the  next  step  is  home. 

From  “Parade,”  Chicago  Sun,  April  21,  1945 


READING  THE  STORY,  Lassie  Come-Home,  Pages  5-43 

Since  Lassie  Come-Home  is  a long  story,  it  might  be  well  to  read 
it  in  parts.  Part  I,  pages  5-23,  Part  II,  pages  24-34,  Part  III,  pages 
35-43.  Some  children  will  want  to  read  the  story  in  one  sitting. 
Others  will  need  vocabulary  help  and  shorter  units. 


New  Words 

Part  I 

5.  o’clock,  cottage 

6.  Yorkshire,  coal,  rich 

7.  Duke,  Rudling,  sale,  price 

8.  puzzled,  firmly,  slammed,  stared 

9.  wiped,  worth 

10.  kennels,  Priscilla,  golden 

11.  peered,  clapped,  Hynes,  spoiled 

12.  forth,  breeze,  deep,  raced 

13.  anxious,  glanced 

14.  pleaded,  master 

16.  paused,  slipped,  noose,  settled 

17.  faithful,  wife 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  valuable 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  3-10. 

Writing  Answers 
Finding  Meanings 
Writing  Words  in  Alphabetical 
Order 

Making  a List  of  Your  Own 
Finding  Proof 
Using  Homonyms 
Writing  Sentences 
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18.  husband,  estate,  pressed,  fingers 

19.  ought,  direction,  clawed 

20.  leaped 

21.  expected,  lad,  entered 

22.  yelled,  moors,  shelter 
Part  II 

24.  Scotland,  brushed 

25.  sir,  fixed,  exercise 

26.  jerk,  dashed 

27.  wide,  loping 

28.  thousand,  grabbed 

29.  rushed,  attack,  fifth,  suffer 

30.  killed,  thorn,  limped 

31.  painfully,  dead 

32.  autumn,  whimpered,  current,  dragged 

33.  weak,  peace,  strength 

Part  III 

35.  disappointed,  silently,  rather 

36.  half,  staggering,  bundle 

37.  spoon,  wrap 

38.  costly,  lap,  stroked,  throat 

39.  continued 

40.  realized,  automobile,  job 

41.  pay 

42.  scarce 

44.  describe,  add,  distance 

45.  groups 

First  Reading 

A discussion  of  the  story  by  those  who  have  seen  the  movie 
Lassie  Come-Home  or  have  read  the  story  will  create  an  eagerness 
to  read  this  version  of  the  story.  This  is  a story  many  children  will 
enjoy  reading  orally. 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  for  guiding  their  thinking 
while  the  children  are  reading: 

1.  Where  does  the  story  take  place? 

2.  What  words  and  phrases  tell  you  in  which  country  Lassie  lived? 

3.  Why  did  Joe’s  parents  sell  Lassie? 

4.  Why  did  the  Duke  wish  to  own  Lassie? 

5.  What  is  the  job  of  a kennelman? 

6.  What  important  part  does  Priscilla  play  in  the  story? 

7.  On  a wall  map  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the  story. 
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Rereading  for  Specific  Purpose 

1.  Find  parts  of  the  story  to  read  which  prove  Lassie’s  devotion 

to  Joe. 

2.  Find  and  be  ready  to  read  the  part  of  the  story  which  called 

for  the  greatest  struggle  on  Lassie’s  part. 

3.  Read  parts  of  the  story  that  show  Joe’s  love  for  Lassie. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Encourage  children  to  bring  in  pictures,  stories,  anecdotes,  books, 
and  all  available  material  about  dogs.  Have  a bulletin  board  devoted 
to  these  items  in  order  that  each  child  may  share  with  the  others. 
Much  good  oral  and  written  language  should  result. 

Suggestive  Topics  for  Discussion 

1.  Talk  about  the  parts  in  Lassie  Come-Home  that  the  children 

enjoyed  most. 

2.  Discuss  the  traits  in  Lassie  that  would  have  made  her  a good 

Seeing  Eye  dog. 

3.  Have  children  relate  instances  of  dogs’  loyalty  to  man. 

4.  Discuss  the  care  of  dogs  as  pets. 

5.  Talk  about  other  characters  in  the  story — Joe,  his  parents,  the 

Duke,  Priscilla,  and  Hynes. 


Suggestive  Activities 

1.  List  words  which  will  be  useful  in  writing  and  discussing  dogs: 


b. 


breeds  of  dogs 
malmute 
terriers 
spaniels 
collies,  etc. 
traits  of  dogs 
loyalty 
faithfulness 
patience 
intelligence 


c.  terms  used  with  dogs 

“mush” 

“lead  dog” 

“speak” 

“gee” 

“point” 

d.  work  terms 

guide 

retrieve 

guard 


Write  dog  stories  and  poems.  Illustrate  them. 

Make  a dog  scrapbook. 

Have  a dog  show. 

Plan  a program  about  dogs.  Include  talks  on  services  given  by 
different  breeds  of  dogs,  read  original  stories,  etc. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— FINDING  THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 

More  about  Dogs,  Pages  46-58 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Looking  Forward  is  to  develop  further  the 
skill  of  finding  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph.  Experi- 
mental work  was  carried  on  with  children  in  many  fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  rooms  to  determine  the  method  which  would  give  the  best 
results  with  various  groups  of  children.  The  following  steps  were 
found  to  be  the  most  direct  and  effective: 

Step  one.  Class  discussion  clarifies  the  concept  of  the  main  thought 
or  main  idea. 

Step  two.  Teacher  and  pupils  read  and  discuss  a sample  paragraph 
and  together  select  the  main  idea  from  three  listed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Step  three.  Pupils  read  a paragraph  and  choose  the  main  thought 
from  four  sentences  following  the  paragraph. 

Step  four.  Pupils  read  a paragraph  and  write  in  their  own  words 
its  main  thought. 

Step  five.  Pupils  make  an  outline  to  be  used  in  giving  a floor  talk. 

Readiness  for  the  Skill 

It  is  well  to  clarify  the  concept  of  what  a main  thought  or  main 
idea  is.  Children  who  have  used  the  Easy  Growth  in  Reading  Fourth 
Reader,  Today  and  Tomorrow,  will  be  clear  on  this. 

Clarifying  the  concept  of  what  is  the  main  thought  or  idea  may  be 
done  by  asking  the  children  to  write  what  they  think  the  main 
thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph  means.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  responses  of  children  to  this  question  when  this  skill  was  de- 
veloped in  classrooms: 

The  main  thought  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

The  main  thought  is  the  big  idea  of  the  thing. 

The  main  thought  is  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  somebody. 

The  main  thought  is  the  idea  you  have  about  something. 

The  main  thought  is  the  important  thing. 

The  main  thought  is  the  idea  in  a few  words,  not  many  words. 

The  main  thought  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  not  the  words  on 
paper. 
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Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  supplemen- 
tary exercises  of  real  value. 
Pages  11-20 

Finding  the  Main  Thought  of  a 
Paragraph 

Writing  a Paragraph 
Finding  Parts  of  the  Dictionary 
Finding  Guide  Words  in  the  Dic- 
tionary 
Syllabication 
Making  New  Words 
Using  Words  with  More  than 
One  Meaning 

Step  one.  The  teacher  may  explain  that  frequently  the  first  sen- 
tence of  a paragraph  does  contain  the  main  thought.  She  may 
prepare  for  the  next  step  by  pointing  out  that  all  other  sentences 
support  the  main  idea  or  topic  sentence  with  which  the  paragraph 
usually  opens. 

Step  two — Reading.  After  the  children  read  the  paragraph  on 
page  46,  they  may  tell  what  they  think  is  the  main  idea.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  own  words  and  not  repeat  sen- 
tences from  the  book.  Let  the  children  decide  which  statement  of 
the  main  idea  is  best.  Compare  the  ones  given  by  members  of  the 
class  with  those  given  on  page  46. 

Steps  three  and  four.  The  main  thought  on  page  46 — i.e.,  “dogs 
get  many  traits  from  their  ancestors” — should  be  the  choice  of  most 
of  the  children  if  the  concept  has  been  acquired.  Check  carefully 
and  then  give  page  47  as  a test  page  to  see  if  they  understand  what 
they  are  to  do.  If  most  of  the  children  succeed,  they  may  continue 
as  directed  on  pages  48-55.  Continue  to  check  closely  as  they  work. 
Children  enjoy  comparing  answers  with  each  other  and  with  the 
authors  of  the  book  as  given  in  this  manual. 

Acceptable  answers  are: 

Page  47 — number  3. 

Page  48 — The  collie  is  a valuable  work  dog,  especially  to  sheep- 
men. or 

Sheepmen  value  the  collie  as  a working  dog. 


46.  ancestors,  bury,  habit 

47.  soap,  clear,  condition,  fresh 

48.  valuable,  flock,  grip,  harming 

49.  size,  chest 

50.  responsibility,  necessary 

51.  guide,  edge,  strapped,  signaling 

52.  instead,  fit,  duty,  criminals 

53.  gunfire,  guard 

54.  during,  messengers,  container, 

regularly 

55.  correctly 
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Page  49 — The  Eskimo  dog  is  the  best  known  working  dog  in  the 
cold  parts  of  the  world. 

Page  50 — A Seeing  Eye  dog  must  be  with  his  master  day  and 
night  or  constantly. 

Page  51 — The  blind  man  must  know  the  distance  and  direction 
he  wishes  to  go. 

Page  52 — Dogs  who  are  training  to  become  movie  stars  are 
trained  very  differently  from  those  trained  for  any 
other  kind  of  work. 

Page  53 — The  Doberman  pinscher  has  special  characteristics 
which  fit  him  for  police  duty. 

Page  54 — There  are  many  ways  dogs  can  serve  during  wartime. 
Page  55 — There  are  certain  rules  that  all  dog  trainers  should 
know  and  follow  in  the  training  of  a dog. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook 

The  workbook  supplements  the  text  giving  parallel  exercises  on 
vocabulary  building,  concept  development,  comprehension,  and 
critical  thinking.  If  the  pupils  do  not  have  workbooks,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  have  one  as  a guide. 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Inventory.  The  teacher  may  make  an  inventory  of  what  the 
children  remember  of  their  fourth-grade  dictionary  experience. 

2.  Parts  of  the  Dictionary.  With  the  help  of  the  children,  make 
a chart  which  can  be  kept  before  them  for  a period  of  time.  This 
chart,  showing  the  four  divisions  or  equal  parts  of  a dictionary,  will 
facilitate  future  drill. 

1st  fourth  A,  B,  C,  D 
2nd  fourth  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L 
3rd  fourth  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R 
4th  fourth  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z 

3.  Dictionary  Game.  Encourage  the  children  to  volunteer  words 
of  interest  and  value  to  themselves  (descriptive  words  from  the 
Dog  Unit  which  they  want  the  group  to  look  for  in  the  dictionary). 
Make  it  a game  if  each  child  has  a dictionary.  If  only  a few  diction- 
aries are  available,  have  small  groups  compete  with  each  other. 
The  groups  should  change  often  so  that  each  child  is  given  one  or 
more  opportunities  to  hunt  for  words. 
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4.  Concepts  to  be  developed 

a.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  words  have  more  than 

one  definition. 

b.  Mention,  in  passing,  that  some  words  have  more  than 

one  pronunciation.  Pronunciation  will  be  discussed  later. 

c.  Mention  the  several  ways  a dictionary  serves. 

(1)  It  tells  how  to  spell  words. 

(2)  It  tells  how  to  pronounce  words. 

(3)  It  tells  what  words  mean. 

d.  Talk  about  guide  words,  the  two  words  printed  at  the 

top  of  each  page.  Have  the  children  find  the  guide  words 
on  the  page.  Check  several  pages  of  the  dictionary  to 
show  that  all  pages  are  similarly  arranged.  See  the 
Workbook,  page  17. 

5.  New  Words.  Make  a list  of  new  words  encountered  in  Unit  I. 
With  the  aid  of  a dictionary,  make  sentences  using  these  new  words. 
As  the  words  are  found,  analyze  them,  syllabicate  them,  and  note 
accent  marks.  Work  closely  and  orally  with  the  children  in  Grade  V. 
Encourage  them  to  form  the  “dictionary  habit.”  (Winston’s  Dic- 
tionary for  Schools  is  recommended.) 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Finding  meanings  of  words  having  more  than  one  meaning. 

See  Looking  Forward,  p.  58;  Workbook,  p.  20 

2.  Finding  new  words  which  describe  certain  traits. 

See  Looking  Forward,  p.  56 

3.  Building  new  terms  for  given  words  and  expressions. 

See  Looking  Forward,  p.  45 

4.  Analyzing  given  phrases  to  discover  their  meaning. 

a.  Keeping  her  faithful  watch  at  the  gate. 

b.  No  dog  of  mine  goes  on  a chain! 

c.  Then  her  homing  sense  awakened. 

d.  You’re  a come-home  dog. 

See  Looking  Forward,  p.  45;  Workbook,  p.  5 

5.  Using  homonyms:  sale — sail;  sent — scent. 

See  Workbook,  pp.  8,  9. 

6.  Dividing  words  into  syllables:  disappointed,  staggering,  auto- 

mobile. See  Workbook,  p.  18. 
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7.  Making  new  words.  See  Workbook,  p.  19.  Use  the  following 
suffixes:  er,  less,  ly,  ness,  est,  ful. 

spoon,  price,  peace,  weak,  silent. 

Critical  Thinking 

Questions  of  the  type  that  will  stimulate  thinking  are  encouraged. 
A wealth  of  questions  of  this  type  will  be  found  in  the  text — see  pages 
44,  56-57.  The  teacher  may  add  to  this  list.  Suggestive  replies 
which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics  following  each  ques- 
tion. 

The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in 
the  manual. 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  unusual  about  the  story  Lassie  Come- 
Homef 

a.  The  devotion  between  Lassie  and  her  master. 

b.  Lassie’s  long  journey. 

c.  The  perseverance  of  Joe. 

d.  The  kindness  of  the  Duke’s  granddaughter. 

2.  Read  parts  of  the  story  that  prove  that  Lassie  was  intelligent. 

a.  Rain  or  shine,  the  dog  always  went  to  the  school  gate. 

— page  5. 

b.  When  the  Duke  called  to  the  dog,  there  was  only  a little 

movement  of  her  ear. — page  11. 

c.  Lassie  began  pushing  his  hand  with  her  nose. — page  14,  etc. 

3.  What  points  on  training  a dog  can  you  add  to  those  in  the 
paragraph  about  training  dogs? 

( This  question  calls  for  individual  answers  from  children.  Accept 
and  weigh  all  answers.) 

POETRY,  My  Dog  and  Sunning,  Pages  59-60 

Procedure  for  Teaching  the  Poetry 

1.  Use  pictures  if  such  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of 

the  poem. 

2.  Discuss  the  background  material  needed  for  the  poem. 

3.  Read  the  poem 

a.  the  teacher 

b.  a pupil  who  is  prepared  to  read  it 
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4.  Reread 

a.  the  teacher 

b.  the  class  as  a group 

c.  individual  members 

d.  silently 

5.  Follow-up 

Every  poem  does  not  need  a follow-up.  In  fact,  most  poems  should 
merely  be  read.  Occasionally  a poem  is  adaptable  for 

a.  illustrating 

b.  choral  verse 

c.  word,  phrase,  picture  analysis 

d.  telling  a story 

e.  thinking  and  writing  about  it 

The  poems  on  pages  59  and  60  may  be  read  to  the  children  by  the 
teacher,  or  the  teacher  may  assign  to  class  members  the  reading  of 
these  two  poems.  Perhaps  some  of  the  dog  pictures  which  the  chil- 
dren bring  in  will  illustrate  certain  lines  in  the  poems.  No  doubt 
certain  verses  will  lead  to  a discussion  of  the  tricks  and  habits  of 
the  children’s  own  dogs. 

Suggested  Poetry  Books 

Compiled  by  Huffard, 

Carlisle,  and  Ferris 
Harrington,  Mildred 

Barrows,  Marjorie 

De  La  Mare,  W. 

De  La  Mare,  W. 

Aldis,  Dorothy 
Roberts,  E.  M. 

Thompson,  Blanche  J. 

Compiled  by  the  Literature 

Committee  of  the  Association  Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella 
of  Childhood  Education  Macmillan 


My  Poetry  Book 

John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Ring  A-Round 
Macmillan 

100  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Whitman  and  Co. 

Peacock  Pie 
D own- Adown- Derry 
Henry  Holt  Co. 

Come  Hither:  A Collection 
Knopf  Co. 

Everything  and  Anything 
Putnam  Press 
Under  the  Tree 
Viking  Press 
Silver  Pennies 
Macmillan 
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Rosetti,  Christina 

Sing  Song 
Macmillan 

Field,  Rachel 

The  Pointed  People 
Yale  University 

Field,  Rachel 

Branches  Green 
Macmillan 

Masefield,  John 

Salt  Water  Poems  and  Ballads 
Macmillan 

Harper,  Wilhelmina 

A Little  Book  of  Necessary  Ballads 
Harper 

Untermeyer,  Louis 

The  Singing  World 
Rainbow  in  the  Sky 
Harcourt,  Brace 

Welles,  Winifred 

Skipping  Along  Alone 
Blossoming  Antlers 
Viking  Press 

Milne,  A.  A. 

When  We  Were  Very  Young 
Dutton 

Lindsay,  Vachel 

Johnny  Appleseed  and  Other  Poems 
Macmillan 

Teasdale,  Sara 

Stars  Tonight 
Rainbow  Gold 
Macmillan 

Miller,  Mary  B. 

Menagerie 

• 

Macmillan 

Sandberg,  Carl 

Early  Moon 
Harcourt,  Brace 

Barnes,  Ruth 

I Hear  America  Singing 
John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Fisher,  Aileen 

The  Coffee-Pot  Face 
Robt.  McBride  Co. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  TWO 
WILD  LIFE,  Pages  61-120 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  the  pupils’  attention  to  the  title  of,  this  unit.  Define  “wild 
fife”  in  contrast  to  domestic  life.  Record  what  they  know  about 
conservation.  Discuss  the  word  conservation  after  finding  it  in  the 
dictionary.  Use  the  words  conserve,  reserve,  and  preserve  in  situa- 
tions familiar  to  the  children.  Talk  about  national  parks,  game 
reserves,  and  game  wardens. 

Before  reading  and  discussing  pages  62-65,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  become  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and  concepts 
to  be  developed  in  this  unit. 


New  Words 

62.  swamplands 

63.  affected,  appearance 

64.  wheat,  grains,  insects,  drained 

65.  decreased,  acres,  refuges, 

national 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  supplemen- 
tary exercises  of  real  value  to 
pupils. 

See  page  21 
Finishing  Sentences 


Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Periods 

1.  How  wild  life  contrasts  with  that  of  domesticated  animals. 

2.  How  wild  life  flourished  before  the  white  settlers  came. 

3.  How  wild  life  suffered  at  the  hands  of  white  men. 

4.  Why  and  how  white  men  destroyed  wild  life. 

5.  The  consequences  of  nature’s  “off  balance.” 

6.  How  “conservationists”  are  trying  to  repair  the  losses. 

7.  How  everyone  can  aid  nature. 

8.  The  function  of  game  wardens  and  rangers. 

9.  Why  Indians  on  reservations  need  no  license  to  hunt  and  fish. 

With  a knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed, 
the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  a discussion  so  the  children  will 
approach  their  re.ading  with  interest  and  ease.  The  teacher  should 
know  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  pages  62-65  to  facilitate  a 
good  motivation  for  the  unit.  The  discussion  may  be  opened  with 
such  questions  as: 
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1.  What  is  meant  by  conservation? 

2.  What  is  the  root  of  the  word  natural?  (nature) 

3.  What  does  resource  mean? 

4.  What  are  natural  resources? 

5.  Why  is  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  so  necessary? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  “balance  of  nature”? 

7.  What  happens  when  anything  (diet,  a boat,  a plane)  is  “off 

balance”? 

8.  What  waste  has  occurred  in  our  community? 

9.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  waste  and  to  conserve 

natural  resources  in  this  country? 

10.  What  can  children  do  at  home,  at  school,  and  in  the  com- 

munity to  save  resources? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  “open  season”?  “closed  season”? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  game  reserve? 

13.  What  are  the  duties  of  rangers? 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag.  Scribner 
Gall,  Alice  and  Crew,  F.  H.  Flat  Tail.  Cadmus,  1940.  (easy) 

Medary,  Marjorie.  Topgallant,  a Herring  Gull.  Random  House,  1935. 
Baynes,  E.  H.  My  Wild  Animal  Guests.  Macmillan,  1930. 

McCracken,  Harold.  The  Biggest  Bear  on  Earth.  Stokes,  1943. 

Tompkins,  Jane.  Beaver  Twins.  Stokes,  1940. 

Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  Animals  Through  the  Year.  Rand  McNally,  1941. 
Baer,  Marian  E.  Pandora's  Box.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  1939. 

King,  Eleanor.  Working  with  Nature.  Harper,  1939.  (excellent) 

Salten,  Felix.  A Forest  World.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1942. 

Caldwell,  Frank.  Wolf  the  Storm  Leader.  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  1937. 
Hawkes,  Clarence.  King  of  the  Thundering  Herd.  Macrae  Smith,  1911. 
Gauss,  Marianne.  Book  of  the  Woods.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  1931.  (excellent) 

Stories  in  Other  Readers 

“The  Careful  Bear:”  Let's  Travel  On.  Gates  and  Ayer.  Macmillan,  1940. 
“His  First  Bee  Tree.”  Let’s  Travel  On.  Gates  and  Ayer.  Macmillan,  lO40 
“Adventure  at  Camp.”  Let’s  Travel  On.  Gates  and  Ayer.  Macmillan,  1940. 
“The  Wary  Wolf.”  Child  Library  V.  Scott,  Foresman,  1939. 

“Saving  Our  Trees  and  Birds.”  Child  Library  V.  Scott,  Foresman,  1928. 
“Teddy  Bear’s  Bee  Tree.”  Treasure  Trove.  Winston,  1930. 

“Story  of  a Beaver.”  Reading  and  Living.  Scribner,  1930. 

“Working  Like  a Beaver.”  New  Silent  Readers.  Winston,  1930. 
“Woodchucks  or  Ground  Hogs.”  In  a Green  Valley.  Ginn  & Co.,  1934. 
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Reference  Material 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  The  World  Book,  and  Junior  Britannica 
are  rich  in  material  for  reports  and  added  information. 

Poetry 

Silver  Pennies.  Anthology.  Blanche  Thompson.  Macmillan,  1928 

1.  “Stupidity  Street”— page  74 

2.  “A  Chant  Out  of  Doors” — page  86 

Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Collection.  John  Brewton.  Macmillan,  1937 

1.  “The  Wolf,”  by  Georgia  R.  Durston — page  131 

2.  “The  Sea  Gull,”  by  Leroy  Jacks — page  88 

3.  “The  Owl,”  by  Alfred  Tennyson — page  86 

4.  “The  Brown  Thrush,”  by  Lucy  Larson — page  173 

5.  “The  Snare,”  by  James  Stephan — page  172 

My  Poetry  Book.  Collection.  G.  Huffard,  L.  Carlisle,  and  H.  Ferris. 
Winston,  1934. 

1.  “The  Brown  Bear,”  by  Mary  Austin — page  202 

2.  “The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes,”  by  Vachel  Lindsay — page  203 

3.  “The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,”  by  Mary  Austin — page  206 

4.  “My  Trees,”  pages  267-281.  (many  tree  poems) 

Johnny  Appleseed.  Vachel  Lindsay.  Macmillan,  1930 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets 

American  Junior  Red  Cross  News — April  1943 
“Born  To  Be  Free,”  by  Margaret  C.  McKay  (a  good  deer  story) 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  News — February  1944 

“Baby  Bears”  (a  true  story),  by  E.  Charushin  (easy,  good  reading) 
Natural  History— April  1944 

“Buffalo  Go  Wild,”  by  Victor  H.  Chalane  (difficult,  authentic  article) 
Natural  History — January  1944 

“Eagles  I Have  Known,”  by  Ben.  East  (difficult,  very  informative) 
Natural  History — February  1944  (excellent  number  for  teacher  to  use — 
4 articles.) 

1.  “Passenger  Pigeon,”  by  Roy  L.  Abbot  (difficult,  very  pertinent) 

2.  “Winter  Woodsman,”  by  John  L.  Blackford  (good  photographs) 

3.  “Return  of  the  Fur  Brigade,”  by  Arthur  Carhart  (very  good) 

4.  “Strategic  Woods,”  by  Harold  N.  Moldenk 

Nature  Magazine — for  adults  and  children.  Pub.  The  American  Nature 
Association,  1214  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Note:  The  Reader's  Digest  and  National  Geographic  very  often  have  good 
nature  stories.  It  would  be  worth-while  to  look  in  any  issues  available. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Predatory  Animals  Are  Not  Archenemies 

If  poultry  and  sheep  are  properly  protected,  wildcats  and  coyotes 
devote  their  attention  to  rabbits,  other  small  mammals,  insects, 
and  wild  berries.  The  fox  destroys  large  numbers  of  harmful  field 
mice,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  and  insects.  The  mink  and  the  skunk 
commit  depredations  on  poultry,  but  they  more  than  compensate 
for  it  by  detroying  muskrats,  meadow  mice,  grubs,  and  noxious 
insects  of  all  sorts.  The  badger  feeds  largely  upon  ground  squirrels 
and  other  burrowing  mammals.  A sound  program  of  conservation 
for  national  defense  means  control,  not  extermination  of  predatory 
animals. 

Natural  History , February,  1942 
Moose  * 

Moose  are  the  largest  and  grandest  of  the  deer  family.  Moose  are 
found  in  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Aside  from 
man  the  chief  enemy  of  the  moose  is  the  wolf.  The  calves  sometimes 
fall  prey  to  bears  and  mountain  lions. 

Moose  are  forest-loving  animals  and  prefer  country  with  numerous 
lakes.  Moose  are  chiefly  browsers,  feeding  on  the  bark,  twigs,  and 
leaves  of  maples,  birches,  alders,  and  willows. 

Natural  History , April,  1942 
The  Porcupine 

The  porcupine  is  a rodent  which  nature  has  provided  with  long, 
stiff  quills  as  a means  of  protection.  These  defensive  weapons  are 
necessary  because,  unlike  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents,  por- 
cupines are  clumsy  and  dull-witted.  Although  the  quills  lie  flat  when 
the  animal  is  relaxed,  fear  or  excitement  causes  them  to  bristle. 
On  their  tips  are  small,  penetrating  barbs.  The  slightest  contact  with 
these  sharp  points  is  dangerous  and  painful.  Other  animals,  there- 
fore, keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  porcupine. 

The  porcupine’s  most  sensitive  spot  is  his  nose.  A blow  properly 
aimed  is  enough  to  kill  him.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  porcu- 
pine cannot  throw  his  quills.  They  are,  however,  easily  loosened  and 
frequently  fall  out  or  attach  themselves  to  an  opponent'in  combat. 
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READING  THE  STORY,  Beauty,  the  Orphan  Fawn,  Pages  66-85 

The  reading  of  the  story  may  well  be  divided  into  sections.  Part  I, 
66-75,  Part  II,  76-85.  Some  rapid  readers  will  wish  to  and  should 
read  it  at  one  sitting. 

New  Words 

Part  I 

66.  orphan,  fawn,  valley,  scar 

67.  doe,  trembled,  aspen,  grove 

68.  gunpowder,  coyotes,  eagles, 

mesa 

69.  slope,  tender,  barbs,  bulls 

71.  Muley,  sight,  cedar,  shy 

72.  gray,  nervous 

73.  pine,  lynx,  remaining 

74.  motionless,  failed 

75.  migrate,  quarters,  gathering, 

avoiding 

Part  II 

76.  cradle,  instinct,  ugly 

77.  grinned,  intended,  spot 

78.  recognized,  actress,  stretched, 

gracefully 

80.  calmly,  distress 

81.  heights 

82.  accident,  colt,  charged 

84.  injured 

85.  worst,  death 

First  Reading 

Many  children  will  have  read  Timothy,  by  Garbutt,  and  will  have 
an  acquaintance  with  Bambi,  the  book  by  Felix  Salten  or  the  movie 
version  by  Walt  Disney.  The  teacher  should  have,  if  possible,  some 
pictures  of  mule  deer  and  their  environment.  Comparisons  and 
contrasts  between  different  deer  and  their  environment  will  interest 
children  and  improve  their  concept  of  how  nature  provides  for  her 
own.  (Large  ears,  small  feet,  white  tails,  spotted  fawns,  etc.).  Na- 
ture’s protection  of  animals  in  general  might  be  discussed. 

The  following  questions  in  addition  to  those  on  page  86  of  the 
text  will  help  guide  the  thinking  of  the  children: 


Workbook 

Supplementary  work  of  value  is 
contained  in  the  workbook. 

See  pages  22-24 
Writing  Answers 
Finding  Proof 
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1.  Who  are  the  mule  deer’s  enemies? 

2.  How  does  nature  protect  baby  deer  from  the  wolf’s  sharp  sense 

of  smell? 

3.  How  did  Beauty’s  first  home  differ  from  Bambi’s  home  in  the 

glade? 

4.  Why  did  Old  Red  welcome  Beauty? 

5.  What  do  mule  deer  do  in  winter? 

6.  What  had  made  Beauty  wise? 

7.  Where  did  Beauty  cradle  her  babies? 

8.  Which  of  her  five  senses  did  Beauty  use  again  and  again? 

Relate  several  instances  when  it  served  her. 

9.  What  was  Beauty’s  work? 

Discuss  the  story  and  the  ways  in  which  nature  provides  protec- 
tion for  the  deer.  Talk  about  wolves  as  all  animals’  worst  enemy. 
A ranger’s  duties  include  the  killing  of  wolves.  There  is  no  closed 
season  on  wolves  at  any  time  in  any  country. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

The  following  suggestions  will  provide  purposeful  oral  reading  of 
parts  of  the  story: 

1.  Read  the  parts  of  the  story  which  tell  how  the  mother  deer 

train  their  fawns. 

2.  Read  the  part  that  tells  how  Beauty  took  care  of  herself  before 

Old  Red  found  her. 

3.  Read  the  part  which  proves  that  Beauty  learned  many  things 

from  the  mule  deer. 

4.  Read  and  select  passages  which  may  be  illustrated,  showing 

incidents  in  the  life  of  Beauty,  (pages  76-85) 

5.  Read  the  part  which  you  think  was  the  most  exciting. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  deer  family.  Use  Ency- 

clopedias and  nature  magazines.  Visit  a museum  or  zoo  if 
possible.  Use  any  available  films,  pictures,  and  true  stories. 
See  Supplementary  Information  and  Reading  List. 

2.  Arrange  a bulletin  board  and  reading  table  of  materials  on 

conservation. 

3.  Write  stories  and  poems  about  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 

4.  Make  crayon  or  water  color  sketches  of  deer  showing  them  in 

characteristic  poses  and  environment. 
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5.  Make  picture  charts  of  small  animals  that  need  consideration. 
Write  under  each  picture  the  help  given  or  harm  done  by 
each  animal. 

POETRY,  Pages  88-90 

Read  A Story  in  the  Snow,  page  88,  as  a class  exercise,  the 
teacher  or  a child  reading  aloud  and  the  children  following  in  their 
books.  Let  some  child  tell  the  story  of  the  poem. 

The  Caterpillar,  page  89,  provides  a picture  of  a caterpillar. 
A discussion  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  moth  will  make  this  poem  more 
appreciated. 

The  Woodpecker  and  Bohwhite,  pages  89-90,  present  many 
lovely  word  pictures.  Both  of  the  poems,  after  they  have  been 
read  and  reread,  furnish  good  subjects  for  illustrating.  Let  the 
children  contribute  bird  poems.  These  are  available  in  every  poetry 
book. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— FINDING  THE  MAIN  THOUGHT 
AND  OUTLINING 

Part  I.  Wild  Life  in  America,  Pages  91-105 

New  Words  Workbook 

91.  struggle,  predatory,  hawks,  The  workbook  provides  purposeful 

balance  supplementary  exercises. 

92.  increase,  completely,  destroyed  Page  25 

93.  crops 

94.  formed,  storms,  loss 

96.  choice,  pests 

97.  gulls,  oil 

98.  snakes,  disease 

99.  laws,  cripple 

100.  scavengers,  waste,  refuse 

101.  weeds,  borers,  waxwing, 

codling  moth 

102.  swiftly,  darts,  prey,  soar 

103.  quail,  partridge,  grouse, 

pheasant 

104.  hatcheries,  established,  per- 

mit, treaties 

105.  shocks,  rows 


Making  an  Outline 
(Additional  paragraphs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  workbook  for 
practice  on  this  particular  skill) 
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Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Review  the  process  of  finding  the  main  thought  or  idea.  Review 
and  check  the  children’s  concept  of  what  the  main  idea  is.  See  page 
19  of  this  manual.  Discuss  the  main  idea  and  consider  pages  91 
and  92.  Have  the  children  follow  the  directions  on  pages  93,  95, 
97,  99,  103,  and  105  under  supervision  but  with  as  little  help  as 
possible. 

The  main  thoughts  and  proofs  of  these  eight  paragraphs  are 
given  below.  Children  will  enjoy  checking  their  answers  against 
those  of  the  authors. 

Page  92.  I.  Men  have  upset  nature’s  balance. 

A.  Certain  wild  animals  and  birds  have  increased  in 

number,  while  others  have  decreased. 

B.  Cutting  down  forests  has  deprived  many  animals 

and  birds  of  their  homes. 

C.  A few  kinds  of  birds  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Page  93.  I.  Many  animals  have  been  destroyed  by  man  so  that 

deer  might  be  protected,  and  this  has  upset  the 
balance  of  nature. 

A.  Wolves,  mountain  lions,  and  bobcats  have  been 

killed,  and  deer  have  now  become  too  numerous 
in  many  areas. 

B.  Plant  life  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 

many  deer. 

Page  95.  I.  Forests  were  places  of  shelter  for  wild  life. 

A.  Animals  could  hide  from  their  enemies. 

B.  Forests  were  shelters  from  storms  and  severe 

seasons  of  cold  and  heat. 

II.  Swamps  and  lowlands  have  been  drained  for  man’s 
use,  but  many  animals  suffer  as  a result. 

A.  Fish,  animals,  and  birds  cannot  live  without  food 

and  water. 

B.  Migrating  birds  have  lost  resting  and  feeding 

places. 

Page  97.  I.  Farmers  have  unintentionally  helped  increase  harm- 
ful insects. 

A.  They  have  given  the  insects  grain. 

B.  They  have  destroyed  the  natural  bird  enemies  of 

insects. 
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II.  Water  birds  have  suffered  because  of  man. 

A.  Oil  floating  on  water  destroys  many  birds. 

B.  Ducks,  gulls,  and  other  birds  which  visit  harbors 

are  in  danger. 

Page  99.  I.  Water  birds  have  many  enemies  in  nature. 

A.  The  weather  affects  the  number  of  water  birds. 

B.  Predatory  animals  take  the  lives  of  many  birds 

each  year. 

C.  Many  birds  die  of  “duck  disease/’ 

II.  Men  cause  game  birds  to  decrease. 

A.  A few  men  have  always  hunted  for  food. 

B.  Many  men  hunt  for  sport. 

C.  The  decrease  in  their  number  has  led  to  game  laws. 
Page  100.  I.  Gulls  are  scavengers  which  help  man  keep  the  land 

and  water  cleaner. 

A.  They  spend  hours  along  the  shores  picking  up 

whatever  food  has  been  washed  ashore. 

B.  They  follow  fishing  boats,  picking  up  refuse  and 

bits  of  fish  thrown  overboard  as  they  are  being 
cleaned. 

II.  Inland  gulls  are  friends  of  farmers. 

A.  They  follow  the  farmer  as  he  plows,  picking  up 

insects,  insect  eggs,  and  worms. 

B.  They  eat  enough  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  other 

insects  in  some  states  to  require  protection  by 
law. 

Page  103.  I.  Birds  help  keep  farms  free  of  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
caterpillars,  and  other  destructive  creatures. 

A.  Hawks  and  owls  eat  mice. 

B.  Cedar  waxwings  destroy  caterpillars. 

C.  The  v downy  woodpecker  is  a true  friend  of  the 

farmer  who  owns  orchards  and  cornfields. 

D.  Birds  eat  insects  which  destroy  grain,  vegetables, 

and  fruits. 

II.  Hawks  and  owls  are  farm  helpers  who  need  and 
deserve  protection. 

A.  More  than  fifty  kinds  are  useful,  and  only  a few 
(“blue  darters”  and  the  great  horned  owl)  are 
harmful. 
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B.  Most  owls  feed  at  night,  and  only  unprotected 

chickens  are  in  danger. 

C.  Field  mice  overrun  the  country  where  most  of  these 

birds  have  been  killed. 

III.  Quail,  partridges,  bobwhites,  grouse,  and  pheasant 
are  unpaid  workmen  if  protection  is  provided  for 
them. 

A.  All  these  birds  are  scratchers  more  than  half  of 

whose  food  consists  of  weed  seeds. 

B.  In  the  spring  and  summer  they  eat  many  harmful 

insects. 

Page  105.  I.  Our  national  and  state  governments  offer  protection 
to  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 

A.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been  made  into 

national  forests  where  rangers  are  on  duty  to  give 
wild  life  protection  from  fire  and  from  man. 

B.  Swamps,  forests,  and  streams  have  been  set  apart 

as  game  refuges. 

II.  Laws  now  help  protect  and  restore  wild  life. 

A.  Men  may  hunt  only  in  season. 

B.  Treaties  have  been  made  with  Canada  and  Mexico 

to  protect  migratory  birds  and  animals. 

III.  Some  farmers  provide  protection  and  food  for  their 
bird  friends. 

A.  Cover  plants  or  low-growing  bushes  enable  birds 

to  hide  from  enemies. 

B.  Some  farmers  do  not  allow  ground  nests  to  be 

destroyed  by  the  burning  of  grass. 

C.  Cornshocks  provide  food  and  shelter  for  birds. 

D.  Fallen  trees  offer  protection  for  birds. 

IV.  Boys  and  girls  can  be  helpful  in  wild-life  conserva- 
tion. 

A.  They  can  provide  feedboxes,  homes,  and  watering 

places  for  birds. 

B.  They  can  help  provide  food,  especially  in  winter. 

C.  They  can  learn  more  about  the  habits  and  needs  of 

birds. 
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Part  II.  Wild  Life  in  America,  Pages  108-120 


New  Words 

108.  camouflaged 

109.  whirred,  creatures,  arrange 

110.  skill 

111.  courage,  resourcefulness, 

situation,  plantation 

112.  pretend,  mad,  opossum,  hiss 

113.  outwitted,  native,  hogs 

114.  hound 

115.  healing 

116.  effort,  thus,  smartest,  egret 

117.  sea,  clam 

118.  conservation,  restocked 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  25-31. 

Making  an  Outline  (paragraph  in 
workbook) 

Finding  Missing  Words 
(Table  given  in  Workbook) 
Grouping  under  headings 
Writing  a Story 


Acceptable  answers  to  the  questions  on  pages  110  and  120  are 
given  below. 

Page  110.  1.  By  camouflaging  themselves. 

By  the  way  they  roost  on  elevations. 

By  the  way  they  arrange  themselves  for  protection 
while  roosting. 

2.  They  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  earlier. 
They  live  on  the  ground. 

Almost  immediately  after  being  hatched  the  babies 
can  forage  for  food. 

They  learn  to  fly  very  early  in  life. 

3.  They  eat  insects  and  weed  seeds. 

Note:  The  teacher  must  use  her  judgment  about  answers  different 
from  those  listed  above. 

Page  120.  I.  Wild  birds  and  animals  are  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

A.  By  camouflage  in  coloring  and  environment. 

B.  By  sharp  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell. 

C.  By  ability  to  move  quickly. 

D.  By  keeping  away  enemies  (skunk,  porcupine). 

E.  By  ability  to  fight. 

II.  Wild  life  is  being  protected  now  by 
A.  National  Government  (refuges) 
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B.  Farmers 

C.  Scouts  and  all  conservation-minded  citizens 

D.  Game  wardens  and  rangers 
III.  Wild  life  has  many  enemies 

A.  Man 

B.  Other  animals 

C.  Fire 

D.  Weather 

IY.  Birds  help  the  farmers 

A . By  eating  weeds  and  weed  seeds 

B.  By  eating  insects  and  worms 

C.  By  helping  keep  a balance  in  nature,  or 
By  killing  mice  and  other  rodents. 

Comprehension  Exercises 

Prove  that  the  bob  whites  are  very  clever  birds.  Looking  For- 
ward, pages  108-110. 

List  all  the  ways  mentioned  in  Tricks  of  Forest  Creatures  that 
show  how  animals  use  their  intelligence.  Looking  Forward,  pages 

111-117. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 


Workbook 

The  workbook  contains  exercises  which  will  be  useful  in  building 
vocabulary  and  developing  concepts  for  this  unit.  See  Workbook, 
pages  31-38: 

Writing  a Story  Writing  Words  in  Alphabetical 

Finding  Parts  of  the  Dictionary  Order 

Syllabication  Learning  about  Compound  Words 

Making  New  Words  Listing  Words  that  Describe 

Using  Words  with  More  than  Using  Words  in  Sentences 
One  Meaning 


Dictionary  Work 

1.  Alphabetizing  words,  according  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
letters.  Looking  Forward,  p.  87;  Workbook,  p.  33. 

2.  Finding  meanings  of  new  words  used  in  the  unit,  Looking 
Forward,  p.  107. 

3.  Locating  words  in  the  dictionary. 

a.  Review  the  four  divisions  of  the  dictionary.  See  page  21 
of  this  manual. 
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b.  Practice  locating  the  letters  in  each  fourth  of  the  dic- 

tionary. Ask  the  pupils  to  find  B,  H,  S,  W,  etc. 

c.  Practice  finding  certain  words  in  the 

1st  fourth,  as  ash,  conserve,  dart,  etc. 

2nd  fourth,  as  fawn,  graze,  lodge,  etc. 

3rd  fourth,  as  need,  pride,  prowl,  etc. 

4th  fourth,  as  timid,  youth,  shy,  etc. 

Workbook,  p.  32,  gives  additional  practice. 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Terms 

Teach  the  term  extinct  and  use  it  in  such  sentences  as: 
Conservation  laws  will  prevent  the  extinction  of  certain 
species  of  wild  life.  or 
The  passenger  pigeon  is  now  extinct. 

Use  the  following  words  in  interesting  sentences.  (Example — the 
two  sentences  featuring  extinct.) 

refuge  migrate  decrease 

instinct  protect  increase 

recognize  shy  restock 

It  would  be  well  for  one  sentence  to  relate  to  this  unit  and  the 
second  to  some  other  interest.  This  problem  will  serve  to  familiarize 
the  children  with  the  words  so  that  they  can  use  them  in  daily  living. 
Example  1.  The  wild  swans  rested  at  the  game  refuge  in  the 
country. 

2.  The  children  of  London  sought  refuge  in  the  country. 

2.  Meaning  from  context 

Reading  meaning  into  words,  using  the  contextual  clues. 
Looking  Forward,  p.  119;  Workbook,  p.  36. 

3.  Synonyms,  Looking  Forward,  pp.  87,  119. 

4.  Syllabication,  Looking  Forward,  p.  107;  Workbook,  p.  34. 

5.  Compound  words,  neighborhood,  outwit,  swamplands;  Work- 

book, p.  33. 

6.  Words  frequently  confused 

Use  the  dictionary  to  clarify  these  words  and  use  them  in  oral  or 
in  written  sentences: 

stationery  mantel  healthful 

stationary  mantle  healthy 
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Building  a Good  Vocabulary 

Talk  about  words  as  “tools”  or  “vehicles.”  Too  often  children 
and  adults  say,  “I  have  an  idea,  but  I don’t  know  how  to  express 
it.”  Talk  about  the  word  “express.”  It  means  carry.  Give  the  chil- 
dren the  concept  of  words  as  carriers  of  ideas.  Talk  about  word 
relationships.  There  will  be  vocabulary  building  exercises  in  each 
unit.  Encourage  the  children  to  seek  occasions  to  acquire  words. 
Plan  a way  to  keep  a word  “bank.”  Use  the  term  “rich  vocabulary” 
and  “poor  vocabulary.”  Think  of  words  with  action  and  color  and 
feeling.  Build  in  the  children  an  attitude  of  pride  in  “owning”  a 
large  vocabulary.  Consider  that  having  exactly  the  right  word  to 
clothe  an  idea  is  like  being  dressed  appropriately.  Begin  a note- 
book of  serviceable  words.  Leave  room  for  additions  as  the  year 
progresses. 

Words  to  use  in  describing  “a  nice  day”: 


bright 

crisp 

good 

sunny 

pleasant 

beautiful 

clear 

fall 

lovely 

cool 

inviting 

agreeable 

Words  to  use  in  describing  a 

“bad  day”: 

slushy 

warm 

dark 

grey 

disagreeable 

sticky 

disappointing 

dull 

humid 

Use  words  such  as  “quiet”  and  the  ideas  that  it  calls  forth: 


Example  deer 

listening 

mother’s  voice 

woods  (at  noon) 

baby 

night 

peace 

sleep 

library 

rest 

Sunday 

water 

List  and  talk  about  action  words. 

Example  lope 

skate 

gambol 

run 

slide 

prowl 

skip 

waddle 

tramp 

walk 

hop 

dash 

totter 

slither 

trudge 

lumber 

plunge 

gallop,  etc. 

prance 

dart 
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A nine-year-old  boy  wrote  this  poem  using  action  words. 

Rhythm  at  the  Zoo 

There’s  rhythm  at  the  Zoo 

The  hippo  wallows  in  his  tank 

The  lion  lolls  in  his  cage 

The  mountain  goats  leap  from  crag  to  crag. 

And  the  giraffe  sways  on  his  legs. 

The  bear  lumbers  back  and  forth 
The  seal  slides  into  his  pool 
The  snakes  slither  under  the  rocks 
Arid  the  zebra  colt  gallops  about. 

Yes,  there’s  rhythm  at  the  Zoo. 

Talk  about  and  use  in  interesting  sentences:  darts,  slithers,  etc. 

Who  darts? 

Who  slithers? 

Who  crawls? 

Who  gambols? 

Acceptable  sentences: 

The  wounded  dog  crawled  to  his  master. 

Young  fawns  gambol  like  lambs  in  the  meadows. 

The  snake  slithers  through  the  jungle. 

Use  one  or  more  action  word  to  describe  the  movement  of  these 
animals : 

fawn  mountain  goat  porcupine 

wolf  horse  bear 

gull  eagle  coyote 

Talk  about  color  words.  Begin  your  list  with  sky  colors  or  forest 
colors. 

sky  color  words  forest  color  words 


rosy 

light 

light  green 

rust 

blue 

dark 

dark  green 

shiny 

hazy 

clear 

brown 

dark 

grey 

purple 

flecked 

white  (birch) 

gorgeous  (sunset) 

black 

yellow 

shadowy 

brilliant 

red 

deep 
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Critical  Thinking 

It  is  recommended  that  questions  be  used  of  the  type  which  will 
promote  reflective  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  questions 
below  are  merely  suggestions.  Others  should  be  added  by  the  teacher. 
Suggestive  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics  fol- 
lowing each  question  or  statement. 

The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed 
in  the  manual. 

1.  Prove  that  Beauty  showed  intelligence. 

a.  Even  though  young  she  knew  the  danger  of  the  wolf. — - 

page  66 

h.  Something  kept  telling  her  to  lie  very  still. — page  66 

c.  Beauty  learned  things  after  she  joined  the  herd. — page  75 

d.  He'll  return  tomorrow  hut  Ell  not  he  here  then. — page  77, 

etc. 

2.  In  what  ways  do  deer  seem  almost  human? 

a.  They  sense  danger  immediately. 

b.  They  soon  learn  about  the  forest  and  how  to  prepare  for 

winter. 

c.  They  know  how  to  protect  themselves. 

3.  Why  should  you  be  interested  in  conservation  of  wild  life? 

(Secured  in  a classroom) 

a.  Because  I want  to  he  a good  citizen. 

h.  Wild  life  is  a part  of  our  source  of  food. 

c.  Wild  life  is  helpful  to  man. 

4.  Tell  some  of  your  own  experiences  conserving  wild  life. 

Individual  answers  required. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  THREE 
LIVING  ON  A FARM,  Pages  121-180 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  pictures  on  pages  121,  122,  125,  and  126  will  introduce  the 
children  to  a modern  farm.  Some  of  the  children  may  live  on  modern 
farms.  For  them  this  will  serve  to  enhance  their  way  of  life.  Some 
of  the  children  may  live  on  farms  unlike  this  one.  For  them  there 
will  be  inspiration  for  better  farming.  For  the  urban  children  this 
unit  is  most  revealing  and  inviting.  Introduce  it  as  an  adventure 
in  one  kind  of  living.  Discuss  the  pictures,  name  the  buildings  and 
any  unfamiliar  objects.  Encourage  any  urban  children  who  have 
had  farm  experiences  to  tell  about  them.  Ask  children  for  their 
ideas  about  the  importance  of  farming.  Ask  them  to  talk  about  the 
kinds  of  farms  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

New  Words  Workbook 

122.  quantities,  consumed 

123.  perishable,  decay,  method, 

preserving 

124.  transportation,  modern, 

possible 

125.  machinery,  combine, 

threshes,  labor 

126.  connected,  generating, 

dynamo,  power 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  American  farmers  have  a great  responsibility. 

2.  American  farmers  feed  the  people  of  America  and  help  feed 

many  other  people  of  the  world. 

3.  There  are  several  types  of  farms. 

4.  Farmers  are  often  specialists. 

5.  Perishable  farm  products  must  be  preserved. 

6.  There  are  several  ways  to  preserve  food. 

7.  Modern  transportation  facilities  make  it  possible  to  ship 

foods,  even  perishable  ones,  around  the  world. 

8.  Modern  machinery  facilitates  farming. 

9.  The  invention  of  the  combine  is  a boon  to  all  mankind. 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful, 
supplementary  exercises  of  real 
value  to  the  pupils. 

See  pages  39  and  40 
Finishing  Sentences 
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10.  Knowledge  of  machines  makes  farming  a profitable  business. 

11.  Electricity  serves  farmers  in  numerous  ways. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Kristofferson,  Eva.  A Bee  in  Her  Bonnet.  Crowell,  1944 
Howard,  Ethel  K.  How  We  Get  Our  Food.  Harcourt,  Brace,  1939 
Yates,  Raymond  F.  A Boy  and  a Motor.  Harper  Bros.,  1944 
Perry  and  Slauson.  Milk  Production.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1938 
Foley,  Daniel.  Vegetable  Gardening  in  Color.  McFarland  Co.,  1942 
Keliher,  Alice  V.  Farm  Workers.  Harper  Bros.,  1940 
Lent,  Henry  B.  Grindstone  Farm.  Macmillan,  1935 
Enright,  Elizabeth.  Thimble  Bummer.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  1938 
Rifkin,  Lillian.  When  I Grow  Up  Fll  Be  a Farmer.  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard,  1944 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Laura  I.  Farmer  Boy.  Harper,  1933 

Holberg,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Not  So  Long  Ago.  Crowell,  1939 

White,  Eliza.  The  Farm  Beyond  the  Town.  Grosset,  1939 

Beim,  Lorraine.  Blue  Jeans.  Harcourt,  1941 

DeAngeli,  Marguerite.  Farm  Stories.  Doubleday,  Doran,  1937 

Seredy,  Kate.  Open  Gate.  Viking  Press,  1943 

Mason,  Miriam.  Smiling  Hill  Farm.  Ginn  & Co.,  1937 

Poetry 

Silver  Pennies.  Anthology.  Blanche  Thompson.  Macmillan,  1928 

1.  “The  Pasture/’  by  Robert  Frost 

2.  “The  House  with  Nobody  in  It,”  by  Joyce  Kilmer 
More  Silver  Pennies.  Blanche  Thompson.  Macmillan,  1938 

1.  “The  Wagon  in  the  Barn,”  by  John  Drinkwater 

2.  “The  Milkman,”  by  Leonard  Fieny 

Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Collection.  John  Brewton.  Macmillan,  1937 

1.  “The  Barn,”  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth 

2.  “The  Hens,”  by  Elizabeth  Roberts 

3.  “When  the  Cows  Come  Home,”  by  Elizabeth  Roberts 

4.  “Milk  Cart  Pony,”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon 

5.  “Legacy,”  by  Nancy  Burd  Turner 

Gaily  We  Parade.  Collection.  John  Brewton.  Macmillan,  1940 

1.  “I  Will  Go  with  My  Father,”  by  Joseph  Campbell 

2.  “Farewell  to  the  Farm,”  by  R.  L.  Stevenson 

3.  “The  Milkman,”  by  Christopher  Morley 

The  Poetry  Book  Collection.  Huber.  Rand  McNally,  1926 

1.  “I  Hear  America  Singing,”  by  Walt  Whitman 

2.  “I  Hear  America  Singing,  An  Anthology  of  Folk  Poetry,”  by  Ruth  A. 

Barnes.  John  C.  Winston,  1937 
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Magazines  and  Pamphlets 

Farm  Magazines 

Pamphlets  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (upon  request),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

National  Geographic , “Revolution  in  Eating,”  March,  1942 
National  Geographic,  “Farmers  Keep  Them  Eating,”  April,  1943 
National  Geographic,  “America  Fights  on  the  Farms,  July,  1944 
Standard  Oil  Indiana — From  Dawn  to  Dusk  (very  good) 

Encyclopedias 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  The  World  Book,  Junior  Britannica,  The 
Wonder  World  and  others  all  offer  further  interesting  material  for  reports. 

Stories  in  Other  Readers 

“New  Ways  of  Farming.”  Child  Story.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1929 
“Raising  Poultry.”  Child  Story.  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1929 
“Milk.”  New  Silent  Reader.  Winston,  1930 

“Machines  Are  Our  Servants.”  Elson  Basic  Reader.  Scott,  Foresman,  1938 
“Cyrus  McCormick  Invents  the  Reaping  Machine.”  Elson  Basic  Reader. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Soybeans 

Soybeans  are  said  to  have  more  uses  than  any  other  known  plant 
— World  Book  Wk.  p.  224.  The  Farmers  bulletin  No.  1617,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that  America  is  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  soybeans,  though  China  and  Manchuria  have 
long  utilized  them.  Since  ancient  times  they  have  been  highly 
valued  in  the  oriental  countries.  Fifty  centuries  ago  the  Chinese 
were  using  soybeans. 

Soybeans  are  comparatively  free  from  pests,  and  they  are  valuable 
as  grain  crops,  as  forage  crops,  as  well  as  in  combination  crops 
(Bulletin  1605). 

Germany  recognized  the  value  of  the  soybean  and  listed  it  on 
her  preparations  for  war  list.  The  German  soya  cooking  manual 
contains  278  recipes. 

Soybeans  have  about  three  times  the  protein  content  of  meat. 
They  produce  energy  with  minimum  fatigue,  and  they  are  an 
excellent  source  of  vitamins  and  mineral  salts.  One  pound  of  soy 
flour  contains  as  much  protein  as  about  three  dozen  eggs,  six  quarts 
of  milk,  or  two  pounds  of  boneless  meat. 
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Soybeans  have  long  been  cultivated  for  the  oil  they  produce.  In 
1924  about  5 million  bushels  were  raised.  In  1943  production  had 
leaped  to  200  million  bushels  and  the  production  ceiling  has  by  no 
means  been  reached. 

Colliers,  January,  1943 
Sprouted  Soybeans  Creole 

1 tablespoon  fat  1 clove  garlic  (optional) 

1 large  onion  cut  fine  2 bay  leaves 

12  fresh  or  No.  canned  tomatoes  1 teaspoon  salt 
4 celery  stalks  cut  fine  teaspoon  pepper 

3 cups  sprouted  soybeans  cooked 

Wash  and  steam  the  sprouted  soybeans  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Chop 
onion,  celery,  and  garlic.  Lightly  brown  the  melted  fat.  Add  tomatoes, 
salt,  pepper,  and  bay  leaves.  Simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Remove  bay  leaves. 
Add  steamed  soybeans.  Cook  five  minutes  longer.  Serves  six. 

Peanuts 

Peanuts  are  very  high  in  protein  and  B vitamin  value.  Our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  asked  farmers  in  twelve  southern  states  to 
increase  peanut  production  as  an  important  share  in  America’s 
feeding  herself  and  others  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  five  million  acres  are  needed  to  produce  our  requirements. 

Three  hundred  commercial  products  are  now  made  from  peanuts, 
varying  from  fire-fighting  foams  to  synthetic  wool  resembling  the 
finest  Scotch  woolens. 

Science  and  Discovery , May,  1943 
READING  THE  STORY,  Broad  Acres,  Pages  127-159 

This  vocabulary  should  be  developed  during  the  reading  of  the 
story.  Drill  for  those  who  need  it  should  follow  (not  precede)  the 
reading.  This  story  may  be  divided  into  parts. 


New  Words 

Part  I,  pages  127-138 

127.  Broad  Acres,  Terry,  Dunham 

128.  sandwiches 

129.  Jay,  furniture,  poultry 
131.  penny,  apartment,  com- 
munity, 4-H  Club 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  41,  42,  44 
Writing  Answers 
Alphabetizing 
Using  Homonyms 
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132.  agent,  health,  forsaken 

133.  match,  barrel,  prime,  pump 

134.  lamps,  shelf,  kerosene,  cellar 

135.  furnace,  flapping,  surround- 

ing, probably 

136.  dishes,  pails,  Jane,  Wales 

137.  coil,  gasoline,  tank 

138.  perfectly,  sink,  faucets 
Part  II,  pages  139-159 

139.  partnership,  hire 

140.  curtains,  projects,  dairy, 

cultivation 

141.  member 

142.  earns 

143.  hammers,  screw 

144.  salute,  pledge,  loyalty, 

service 

145.  implements,  exchanged,  fuse, 

flashlight 

146.  brooder,  refrigerator,  sug- 

gested, hesitated 

147.  twelve 

148.  dollars 

150.  hook,  figure,  sockets,  profit 

153.  tightly,  instantly,  brilliant, 

glow 

154.  ceiling 

155.  flood 

156.  promised,  hardware 

157.  dim,  lantern,  ablaze 

158.  bewildered,  gazed 
160.  qualities,  dissatisfied 

First  Reading 

Establish  child  interest  in  the  theme  and  arouse  a desire  to  read 
the  story.  This  can  be  done  by  asking  motivating  questions.  The 
teacher  should  distinguish  carefully  between  a question  requiring  a 
factual  answer  and  the  true  motivating  question  which  cannot  be 
fully  answered  until  the  child  has  read  the  complete  story. 

The  following  are  suggestive  of  motivating  questions : 

1.  What  kind  of  young  person  was  Terry? 

2.  Why  was  the  name  of  the  farm  changed? 
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3.  How  did  Terry’s  attitude  toward  farming  change?  Why? 

4.  Be  able  to  name  Mrs.  Dunham’s  and  Terry’s  best  friends. 

5.  How  did  the  4-H  Club  affect  Mrs.  Dunham  and  Terry? 

6.  Why  were  Terry  and  his  mother  successful  farmers? 

7.  What  did  Terry  use  instead  of  money  to  get  what  he  needed? 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

It  may  be  necessary  for  some  children  to  reread  the  story  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  motivating  questions.  Rapid  readers  may  read 
to  find  passages  that  prove  the  following: 

1.  That  Jay  was  a very  ambitious  young  man. 

2.  That  Terry  might  some  day  be  a famous  inventor. 

3.  That  the  4-H  Club  is  a worth-while  organization. 

Rapid  readers  may  also  formulate  questions  to  encourage  reread- 
ing and  finding  answers.  These  may  be  factual  questions  requiring 
quick  responses,  for  rapid  skimming  of  material. 

The  following  questions  are  suggestive: 

1.  How  many  chicks  did  Jay  bring  the  first  time?  Page  147 

2.  Who  set  Terry  thinking  about  electric  lights  in  the  barn  and 

chicken  house?  Page  148 

3.  How  did  Terry  pay  for  the  old  generating  plant?  Page  149 

4.  How  long  did  Terry  work  to  condition  the  old  generator?  Page 

151 

5.  When  did  Terry  and  Jack  wire  the  chicken  houses?  Page  156 
It  is  stimulating  for  children  to  make  answers  which  require 

complete  sentences.  (Yes  and  no  sentences  are  not  acceptable.) 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  If  possible  take  urban  children  to  visit  a farm. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  bring  pictures  and  articles  for  a bulletin 

board  or  scrapbook. 

3.  Arrange  a reading  table  or  shelf  for  books,  magazines,  and 

pamphlets  pertaining  to  farm  life. 

4.  Show  movies  and  slides.  Refer  to-  film  catalogs,  local  uni- 

versities, and  to  The  Wilson  Film  Co.,  960  University 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

5.  Have  a few  periods  when  children  may  read  aloud  farm  poems, 

animal  poems,  and  machinery  poems.  (See  poetry  list, 
p.  24  of  the  manual.) 
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6.  Obtain  farm  journals  and  magazines. 

7.  Interview  a farmer  or  farm  child. 

8.  Visit  a farmer’s  market. 

9.  Listen  to  early  morning  radio  programs  addressed  to  the 

farmers. 

10.  Sing  farm  songs.  Play  folk  games.  (Farmer  in  the  Dell.) 

11.  Plan  a program  on  the  different  kinds  of  farms  found  in  our 

country.  A committee  may  be  appointed  to  prepare  talks 
on  each  type;  a poultry  farm,  a dairy  farm,  a vegetable 
farm,  a fruit  farm,  a stock  farm,  a grain  farm,  etc. 

12.  Make  a list  of  famous  people  who  enjoyed  their  childhood 

on  farms.  George  Washington  might  head  the  list. 

13.  Add  to  the  work  on  page  165  in  Part  I,  Diversified  Farming. 

Try  to  guess  from  the  word  diversified  what  the  term 
means.  Then  ascertain  what  it  means  and  provide  illustra- 
tions. 

14.  Use  every  means  possible  to  give  children  a positive  attitude 

toward  farming,  the  need  for  it,  the  dignity  of  it,  and  the 
pleasure  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  life  on  a farm. 

15.  Learn  about  4-H  Club  activities.  Encourage  the  children  to 

join  one  if  possible  or  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
clubs  to  rural  children. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— OUTLINING  AND  USING  AN 
OUTLINE 

Farm  Life,  Pages  162-178 

Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Add  to  the  concepts  developed  during  the  readiness  period  and 
during  the  discussion  of  the  story  Broad  Acres.  Ask  such  questions  as: 

1.  How  does  farming  rank  in  our  country  as  an  industry? 

2.  Where  are  the  great  farming  areas  of  our  country?  Why? 

3.  What  determines  the  kind  of  farm  that  will  be  found  in  certain 

sections  of  the  country? 

4.  What  kind  of  farming  is  done  in  the  west,  the  mid-west,  the 

south,  the  New  England  States,  and  the  far  (coast)  west? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  modern  farming? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  primitive  farming? 

7.  Have  we  primitive  farmers  in  our  country?  Where?  Why? 

8.  Where  are  our  modern  farms?  Why? 
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9.  Why  is  farming  such  an  important  industry? 

10.  What  skills  'are  necessary  for  successful  farming?  What  other 
things  are  needed  for  successful  farming? 

Summarize  and  list  the  concepts  the  children  have  on  farming, 
and  plan  to  modify  and  add  to  them  as  the  unit  progresses. 


New  Words 

162.  convenient,  entertainment, 

mail,  tractor 

163.  steel,  section 

165.  record,  temperature 

166.  soybeans,  beets,  flour,  juice 

167.  mixed,  nourishing,  salad 

168.  cane,  mill 

169.  magic 

170.  separators,  filtered,  receiving 

171.  shed,  pasteurized,  bacteria 

172.  type,  location,  require,  peas 

173.  strained,  information 

174.  insulated,  cork 

175.  freezing,  moisture,  checked, 

odors 

176.  absorb 

177.  salt 

178.  prefixes,  suffixes,  example 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  43,  45-56 
Finding  Meanings 
Making  New  Words 
Map  Work 

Making  Use  of  What  You  Have 
Read 
Outlining 

Listing  Words  that  Describe 
Compound  Words 
Writing  a Story 
Using  the  Dictionary 
Finding  Syllables 
Finding  Parts  of  the  Dictionary 
Using  Words  with  More  than 
One  Meaning 
Drawing  Pictures 


Read  pages  162-163.  The  teacher  and  pupils  should  work  together 
through  the  problem  on  page  164  as  a test  lesson.  Then  the  children 
may  try  to  do  as  directed  on  pages  168,  172,  and  177. 

The  following  are  acceptable  answers : 


Page  164.  I.  Conveniences  on  modern  farms. 

' A.  better  roads  and  daily  mail 

B.  electricity,  radio,  newspaper,  telephone 

C.  hot  and  cold  water 

II.  Modern  machinery  on  farms 

A.  tractors 

B.  field  cultivators 

C.  milking  machines 

also 

combines  and  corn  planters  may  be  listed 
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Page  168. 


Page  172. 


III.  Specialized  farming 

A.  truck  farming 

B.  dairy  farming 

C.  poultry  farming 

also 

livestock  farmers,  fruit  raisers,  and  small  grain 
farmers  may  be  listed. 

I.  Soybeans  (wonder  beans) 

A.  easily  grown — anywhere 

B.  inexpensive  and  very  nourishing 

C.  many  uses  for  man  and  beast 

or 

II.  Peanuts,  an  important  crop 

A.  every  part  usable 

B.  peanut  flour  very  nourishing 

C.  inexpensive  food  for  people  and  animals 

or 

III.  Sugar  beets 

A.  great  industry 

B.  every  part  usable  (juice,  tops,  pulp) 

C.  good  for  dairy  cattle  and  sheep 

I.  Milk,  an  important  food 

A.  great  quantities  consumed 

B.  great  care  in  handling 

C.  bottled  at  receiving  stations 

II.  City  milk  supply 

A.  milk  “sheds” 


B.  work  necessary 

C.  receiving  stations 

D.  tank  cars  and  trucks 

E.  pasteurized  and  bottled 

III.  Poultry  and  eggs 

A.  many  poultry  farms 

B.  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks 

C.  products  well  liked  and  nourishing 

IV.  Truck  farming 

A.  location  (climate,  soil) 

B.  transportation 

C.  western  products 
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Page  177.  I.  Refrigeration  warehouses 

A.  perishable  foods 

B.  insulated  walls 

C.  different  rooms 

D.  different  temperatures 

II.  Warehouses  important  to  farmer 

A.  storage 

B.  prevent  shortage  of  food  in  winter  months 

C.  prices  remain  right 

D.  America  can  be  fed 

III.  Cream  and  butter  in  warehouses 

A.  special  care 

B.  absorb  odors 

C.  temperature 

D.  long  periods 

E.  cream  to  makers  of  ice  cream 

IV.  Care  of  fish 

A.  kept  cold  from  water  to  storage  or  consumer 

B.  kept  coated  in  ice 

C.  air  kept  out 

V.  Refrigerator  railroad  cars  and  trucks 

A.  transport  all  perishable  foods 

B.  are  like  refrigerator  warehouses 

C.  insulated 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Dictionary  Work 

1.  Meanings  of  new  words,  Looking  Forward,  p.  161 

2.  Select  new  words  not  listed  in  the  text  or  workbook  for  the 

children  to  locate  in  the  dictionary  and  find  meanings, 
such  as, 

implement  generating  instantly 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Synonyms,  Looking  Forward,  p.  178 

2.  Syllabication,  Looking  Forward,  p.  178;  Workbook,  pp.  53, 
54 
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3.  Words  with  more  than  one  meaning 

a.  Looking  Forward,  p.  161;  Workbook,  p.  56 

b.  Let  the  children  locate  other  words  in  the  unit  which  have 

more  than  one  meaning,  such  as,  port,  strain,  switch, 
drill 

4.  Homonyms 

a.  Workbook,  p.  44 

b.  Let  the  children  locate  other  homonyms  to  be  found  in 

the  unit,  as 

board — bored  cite — site 


5.  Prefixes — Building  Words 

a.  Use  the  prefix  pre  and  trans  to  discover  new  words. 
Let  the  class  work  on  this  exercise  together,  checking 
each  suggested  word  with  the  dictionary: 


Examples:  prepare 
preserve 
translate 
transfer 


preview 

prefix 

transcontinental 

transport 


pre-school 

prepaid 


Other  prefixes  may  be  used.  See  Workbook,  p.  45. 

b.  Find  descriptive  words  for  the  4-H  Club,  Mrs.  Dunham, 
Ed,  Jay  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Wales,  the  Farm.  See  Workbook, 


p.  50. 

6.  Words  Often  Confused 


discover  accept  fewer 

invent  except  less 


Have  the  children,  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary,  use  the  above 
words  correctly  in  these  sentences: 

a.  Terry  (invented  a way  to  use  the  old  generator. 

(discovered 

b.  Mr.  Wales  asked  Terry  to  (except  the  old  generator. 

(accept 

c.  There  were  (fewer  children  in  the  rural  school  than  in 

(less 

the  city  school. 

Use  other  words.  Check  back  in  the  word  book  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  words  have  actually  been  acquired. 
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Diacritical  Marks 

The  following  suggestions  will  be  helpful  as  a means  of  introducing 
the  diacritical  marking  code  found  in  The  Winston  Dictionary  for 
Schools.  This  should  be  introduced  before  the  children  attempt  to 
do  the  exercise  on  page  53  of  the  Workbook.  It  would  be  well  to 
spend  several  class  periods  on  these  various  steps  to  be  sure  that  all 
the  children  understand  its  value  and  importance.  Much  practice 
should  follow  this  introductory  work. 

Step  One.  Call  attention  to  the  pronunciation  code  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  the  dictionary.  Explain  that  this  code  tells  how  to 
sound  the  marked  letters  in  the  words  and  that  these  symbols  are 
called  diacritical  marks.  Check  what  the  children  already  know  about 
vowels  by  using  questions,  such  as, 

What  are  vowels? 

How  does  each  long  vowel  sound? 

How  does  a short  vowel  sound? 

Explain  that  the  marks  on  the  left-hand  page  tell  how  to  sound  the 
vowels  because  most  of  the  vowels  have  two  or  more  sounds.  Dis- 
cuss the  two  most  common  marks  for  vowels:  (1)  the  straight  line 
(')  over  a vowel  indicates  the  long  sound — a as  in  ate;  e as  in  eve; 
I as  in  bite;  6 as  in  no; u as  in  unit.  (2)  the  cap  mark,  a half  moon 
(w)  over  a vowel  indicates  the  short  sound — a as  in  cat;  e as  in  ell; 
i as  in  pin;  6 as  in  top;  u as  in  cut. 

Step  Two.  Introduce  the  numerous  sounds  that  a vowel  may  have. 
Write  the  vowel  a on  the  board  with  the  following  code: 


a— ate 

rate 

cane 

cable 

cat 

mad 

captain 

faculty 

rare 

bare 

stairway 

parent 

ask 

calf 

canoe 

Canadian 

far 

calm 

darken 

bark 

allow 

cannibal 

Canaan 

capitalize 

Have  the  children  turn  to  any  page  in  the  dictionary,  such  as 
pages  362  and  363.  Locate  the  diacritical  marks  on  page  362.  See 
how  many  words  on  these  two  pages  they  can  pronounce,  using  the 
different  sounds  of  the  vowel  a. 

The  same  procedure  should  be  followed  for  the  vowels  e,  i,  o,  and 
u,  using  one  at  a time. 
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Step  Three.  The  dictionary  includes  some  double  vowels  which 
cause  trouble.  Have  the  children  look  on  the  left-hand  side  of  a dic- 
tionary page  and  note  the  double  vowels  included  there.  The  teacher 
might  write  them  on  the  board. 


Write : ob  as  in  moon 

troop 

racoon 

tool 

do  as  in  foot 

brook 

took 

cook 

ou  as  in  mound 

count 

amounted 

sound 

oi  as  in  coin 

joiner 

loiter 

boil 

It  would  be  well  to  review  the  double  vowels  which  usually  are  pro- 
nounced like  the  long  sound  of  the  first  vowel. 

ae  as  in  Rae  oa  as  in  oats 

ai  as  in  rain  ee  as  in  beets 

oe  as  in  hoe  ea  as  in  reason 

ea  as  in  breath  has  the  e 


Step  Four.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  a dictionary  page  are  listed 
only  the  consonant  sounds  which  may  cause  trouble.  Pronounce 
them  and  then  see  if  the  children  know  the  consonants  and  conso- 
nant blends  not  listed. 

Have  on  the  board  the  consonants  and  consonant  blends  given 
below.  Pronounce  the  sound  and  the  word  given  in  which  the  sound 
appears.  If  time  permits,  the  teacher  could  write  additional  examples 
for  each  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  children : 


f — forest 
p — parent 
b — butcher 
m — management 
n — nasturtium 
s — soldier 
t — terrific 
d — decimal 
gl— glow 


k — -kettle 
.1 — lovely 
r — racial 
fr — frightened 
fl — flown 
pr — praise 
pi — placement 
sc — scared 
tr — trimmed 


scr — screamed 
si — slovenly 
dr — dressed 
kl — kleenex 
gr — gruesome 
cr — cream 
bl — blow 
br — broom 
sw — swing 


List  on  the  board  the  consonant  sounds  which  the  dictionary  gives 
as  a guide : 

the  hard  g sound  as  in  go — gather,  ghost 

j which  is  really  the  soft  g sound,  as  in  joy,  age,  gem,  jewel,  cor- 
dial 
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y as  in  yet,  year,  opinion,  onion 

ng  as  in  tongue,  finger,  song 

ch  as  in  catch,  chin,  righteous 

th  (voiceless)  as  in  thin,  thought,  both,  breath 

th  (voiced)  as  in  there,  those,  bathe,  either 

hw  (the  h is  heard  first,  blown)  as  in  where,  when,  which,  why 

zh  as  in  measure,  azure,  rouge 

Step  Five.  When  the  child  comes  to  a word  which  he  cannot  pro- 
nounce, give  him  time  to  analyze  it  and  figure  out  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  and  letter  combinations  in  it. 

The  steps  in  pronouncing  a word  are : 

I.  Look  at  the  word  to  see  if  any  part  of  it  is  familiar. 

A.  Letter  combinations  such  as  a blend  (bl)  or  a syllable 

(re,  tion,  ment) 

B.  The  way  the  word  is  divided  or  the  syllables  in  the 

words  (au-thor-i-ty) . This  is  important  because  a 
little  word  may  be  seen  within  a big  word,  as  the 
word  it  in  authority,  but  according  to  the  division  of 
the  word,  the  ty  is  the  syllable  and  the  word  is  di- 
vided between  i and  t.  Always  notice  the  syllables. 

II.  Consult  the  guide  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  pronounce 
words  according  to  diacritical  markings. 

III.  After  the  word  has  been  dissected  and  analyzed,  put  it  to- 
gether, always  noting  the  accent. 

Practice  should  follow,  actually  using  words  from  the  page  of  the 
dictionary.  This  practice  will  include:  1.  Selecting  a word.  (This 
should  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  be  sure  that  words  are  selected 
which  the  pupils  will  not  know  how  to  pronounce.)  2.  Going  through 
the  steps  suggested  above.  3.  Checking  each  word.  The  procedure 
should  be  a class  activity  first,  all  working  together  on  the  same 
word  until  the  children  automatically  go  through  the  prescribed 
steps.  Follow  this  with  individual  practice  which  includes  a list  of 
words  put  on  the  board  for  the  child  to  figure  out  for  himself. 

Critical  Thinking 

Questions  raised  by  the  teacher  similar  to  those  on  pages  160  and 
173  of  the  text  of  Looking  Forward  are  encouraged.  Suggestive 
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replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics  following  each 
question  or  statement. 

The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in 
the  manual. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  Terry  was  so  dissatisfied  when  he  first 

arrived  at  Broad  Acres? 

a.  Scattered  farmhouses  were  so  different  from  a city  apartment. 

h.  Terry  did  not  like  farm  life. 

c.  The  cold  house  did  not  appeal  to  him. 

d.  The  world  looked  dead  and  deserted. 

2.  If  you  have  ever  visited  a dairy  farm,  tell  about  your  experience. 

The  question  calls  for  answers  relating  to  the  child's  experi- 
ences. 

3.  Why  are  some  vegetables  sold  by  the  pound? 

a.  The  pound  is  a standard  measure  for  hulk  goods. 

h.  Weight  is  more  advantageous  to  the  customer. 

c.  It  is  more  convenient  for  both  customer  and  merchant. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  can  buy  at  your  grocery  store 

which  are  made  from  soybeans? 

Vegetables,  nuts,  breakfast  food,  flour,  oil,  etc. 

POETRY,  Pages  179-180 

Milking  Time,  page  179,  is  just  a “fun”  poem.  It  should  be  read 
and  reread  so  the  climax  of  the  bunny’s  situation  is  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Let  the  children  discuss  the  services  that  different  animals  give 
man.  Then  read  to  them  The  Sheep,  page  180.  One  child  could  read 
the  first  verse  which  asks  the  question,  and  another  child  could 
answer  by  reading  the  remaining  three  verses. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  FOUR 
MAN-MADE  MIRACLES,  Pages  181-232 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discuss  the  title  of  the  unit  and  talk  about  man-made  miracles 
as  suggested  on  page  182  of  the  reader.  Trace  each  article  back  to 
the  earth  from  which  it  came.  Wooden  desks  on  iron  feet  came  from 
trees  and  from  the  mines.  Man  had  to  work  to  obtain  the  raw  product. 
Talk  about  man’s  ingenuity  and  give  the  children  the  concept  of  the 
presence  in  nature  of  all  the  materials  necessary  for  man  to  perform 
these  miracles.  Analyze  the  clothing  of  one  of  the  pupils,  as:  cotton 
shirts,  wool  trousers,  leather  shoes,  rayon  socks,  milk  buttons,  pearl 
buttons,  tin  eyelets,  silver  buckles,  copper  pennies,  lead  and  silver 
nickels,  plastic  pencil  in  his  pocket,  gold  rims  on  his  glasses,  etc. 
Trace  each  article  back  to  its  source.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring 
in  any  information  they  can.  Plan  and  begin  a display  case.  Arrange 
for  as  much  bulletin  space  as  possible  for  clippings  and  pictures. 
Current  magazines  and  newspapers  will  provide  a wealth  of  material 
for  this  unit.  See  Correlated  Reading  List  for  material. 

Before  discussing  and  reading  pages  181  to  187,  the  teacher  should 
have  as  much  information  as  possible.  See  Teacher’s  List. 

New  Words  Workbook 


181.  miracles 

182.  inventions 

183.  spun,  thread,  cotton 

184.  plastics,  molded,  corncobs, 

ingredients 

185.  petroleum,  shatterproof, 

transparent 

186.  alarm,  comb,  articles 

187.  liquid,  steam 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Man’s  ingenuity  has  given  us  many  conveniences  and  luxuries. 

2.  Nature  provides  material  for  man’s  inventions. 

3.  Perseverance  and  patience  are  very  necessary  traits  in  invent- 

ors, chemists,  and  all  scientists. 

4.  “All  about  us  is  magic.”  (radio,  electricity,  etc.) 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  excerises  of  value 
to  the  pupil. 

See  pages  57  and  58. 

Following  Directions 
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5.  Modern  conveniences  are  available  to  most  people  today. 

6.  Every  day  brings  advances  in  the  fields  of  invention  and 

discovery. 

7.  Present  day  experimenters  are  respected  and  encouraged. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  concepts  to  be  developed,  the  teacher 

can  direct  and  lead  the  discussion  so  that  the  children  will  approach 
their  reading  with  interest  and  ease. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discussion 
and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestive  only.  The  teacher 
should  add  to  the  list. 

1.  What  luxuries  do  we  enjoy  that  kings  and  queens  did  not  have 

in  the  past? 

2.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  science?  (knowledge) 

3.  Why  were  chemists  feared  long  ago?  (superstition) 

4.  How  are  scientists  encouraged  today?  Why? 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The  Story  of  Rayon.  Winston,  1939  (very 
good,  easy  reading) 

Parker,  Bertha.  The  Earth  a Great  Storehouse.  Row,  Peterson,  1941  (good) 
Eberle,  Irmengarde.  Spin,  Weave  and  Wear.  McBride,  1941 

Children’s  Publications 

(Any  of  these  publications  will  serve  this  unit  well.  Listed  in  order  of  ease 
of  reading.) 

My  Weekly  Reader — American  Education  Press,  400  South  Front  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Young  Citizen — Civic  Education  Service,  744  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Popular  Science — Popular  Science  Publishing  Company,  353  3rd  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Magazines  for  Teachers  and  Fast  Readers  (good  pictures) 

National  Geographic — February,  1941 — Cotton  Foremost  Fiber 
National  Geographic — May,  1944 — Coal  Prodigious  Worker  for  Man 
National  Geographic — January,  1943 — Glass  Goes  to  Town 
National  Geographic — June,  1941 — Petroleum  Serves 

Encyclopedias 

Comptons — Vol.  I,  VI  and  XI 
World  Book — Vol.  II 
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Stories  in  Other  Readers 

“What  Next?”  and  “The  Most  Precious  Metal.”  Whys  and  Wherefores. 
Winston,  1930 

“The  Story  Your  Tablet  Could  Tell.”  Treasure  Trove.  Winston,  1930 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Food  Preservation 

Freezing  units  in  homes  enable  housewives  to  purchase  enough 
food  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  four  months  in  advance.  There  are 
freezing  rooms  for  meats,  fish,  and  fowl;  cool  rooms  slightly  above 
zero  for  vegetables,  fruits,  cheese,  and  honey.  The  zero  room  is  for 
storing  foods  after  they  have  been  frozen  in  the  freezing  rooms. 
Electricity  is  used  to  produce  the  temperature  in  heavily  insulated 
rooms.  Condensed  from  Christian  Science  Monitor 

and  Reader’s  Digest  November,  1943 

Plastics 

Plastics  are  the  products  of  modern  chemistry.  They  are  man- 
made materials  that  can  be  molded  by  heat  and  pressure.  After 
cooling,  plastic  hardens  into  its  new  space.  Plastics  are  waterproof, 
inexpensive,  light  in  weight,  and  easily  colored.  Countless  articles 
are  made  from  plastics.  Plastic  planes  will  probably  be  the  lowest- 
priced  airplanes  of  the  future. 

Young  America , April  17,  1942 
Plywood 

Plywood  is  stronger  than  its  own  weight  in  steel.  It  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  PT  boats  and  other  small  ocean-going  craft  which 
must  buffet  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Current  Events , November  2,  1942 

Silk  Substitutes 

In  some  cases  silk  substitutes  are  superior  to  real  silk.  Glass 
fabrics  are  acidproof,  fireproof,  and  can  be  cleaned  with  a sponge. 
Nylon  dries  quicker,  has  greater  strength,  and  is  not  harmed  by 
water.  Rayon  absorbs  dyes  better  than  does  silk. 

Current  Events,  September,  1941 
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Wood  Products 

Important  chemicals  are  being  made  from  wood.  One  scientist 
has  made  a kind  of  sugar  called  ribose.  Alcohol  for  making  smoke- 
less gunpowder  comes  from  sawdust.  Sawdust  can  be  treated  for 
making  gas  to  run  automobiles.  Many  plastics  are  made  from  wood. 
Lignin  is  a material  left  when  wood  is  made  into  paper. 

My  Weekly  Reader,  October  26,  1942 


READING  THE  STORY,  Handy  Sandy,  Pages  188-207 

Scientists  are  found  everywhere.  Early  in  life  Sandy  MacLeod 
began  his  experimenting  and  searching  for  truth.  Briefly  mention 
some  scientists  the  children  are  familiar  with,  whose  experiments 
began  in  childhood,  such  as  Columbus  as  a boy  on  the  docks,  listen- 
ing and  thinking,  Edison,  and  Franklin.  Encourage  the  children  to 
find  true  stories  of  the  childhoods  of  great  men  and  women.  Ask 
them  to  read  about  Sandy  and  then  make  predictions  for  him. 


New  Words 

188.  MacLeod,  Angie,  borrow 

189.  attend,  knife,  blades 

190.  foundry,  melted,  future, 

attention 

191.  scrap,  metals 

192.  cannon,  shivered,  Holmes, 

Bragg 

193.  explode 

194.  least,  nickel 

196.  foreman,  Scotch,  double,  cents 

197.  experiment 

198.  chapter,  expansion,  contraction 

199.  expands,  eleventh 

200.  grinding,  dripping 

201.  inch 

202.  beneath,  blizzard 
204.  stumbled 

206.  desk 

207.  simple,  boss,  determined 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises  of  value. 

See  pages  59-65 
Finishing  Sentences 
Listing  Words  that  Describe 
Compound  Words 
Finding  Proof 
Making  New  Words 
Finding  Syllables 
Finding  Synonyms 
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First  Reading 

Handy  Sandy  is  a boy  about  whom  the  children  will  want  to  read. 
They  will  have  little  vocabulary  difficulty.  Those  who  do  need  help 
should  be  given  it  as  they  read.  The  teacher  should  pronounce  the 
troublesome  words  as  they  appear  and  list  them  for  drill  following 
the  reading  of  the  story.  The  teacher  may  motivate  the  reading  by 
suggestions,  such  as: 

1.  Read  to  learn  how  Sandy  earned  the  name  Handy  Sandy. 

2.  Read  to  learn  where  Sandy  got  his  idea. 

3.  Read  to  learn  what  honor  was  bestowed  upon  Sandy. 

The  fast  readers  may  think  about  the  questions  on  page  208,  and 
they  may  add  more  questions  after  they  have  read  the  story.  These 
questions  may  be  a motivation  for  a second  reading. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  list  words  that  describe  some  of  the  main 
characters.  (Vocabulary  and  critical  thinking.) 


Mr. MacLeod 

honest  (188) 
serious  (188) 
helpful  (200) 
wise  (202) 

Mr.  Holmes 

careful  (193) 
busy  (194) 
kind  (195) 
fair  (207) 


Sandy 

thoughtful  (188) 
wise  (189) 
kind  (190) 
generous  (190) 
ambitious  (190) 
curious  (190) 
interested  (190) 
brave  (194) 
sure  (194) 
intelligent  (197) 
resourceful  (198) 
persistent  (202) 
determined  (207) 


Angie 

young  (189) 
eager  (189) 
intelligent  (201) 


Mrs.  MacLeod 

kind  (197) 
helpful  (200) 


2.  Prove  the  slogan  “perseverance  is  the  secret  to  success”  by 

showing  how  success  came  to  Sandy. 

3.  Consider  the  questions  in  Looking  Forward,  page  208,  as  a 

group  discussion  activity. 

4.  Give  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  ask  other  questions. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Have  a reading  table  devoted  to  materials  pertinent  to  this 
unit.  The  contribution  and  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
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the  children  and  the  teacher.  Encourage  the  children  to 
tell  about  their  own  contributions  of  books,  pamphlets,  or 
magazines.  Have  them  advertise  or  “sell”  the  idea  of  read- 
ing them. 

2.  Have  a bulletin  board  and  a “museum”  or  display  case  of 

plastics,  rayon,  nylon,  glass,  and  other  miracle  materials. 

3.  Make  booklets  as  suggested  on  page  232. 

4.  Invite  well-informed  persons  to  talk  about  plastics. 

5.  Show  films.  Refer  to  film  catalogs  furnished  by  local  uni- 

versities, or  The  Wilson  Film  Service,  960  University  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

6.  Have  a member  of  the  class  write  to  companies  making 

plastic  materials,  requesting  literature.  A courteous  busi- 
ness letter  should  be  followed  by  an  acknowledgment  or 
“thank  you”  letter. 

7.  Give  short  talks  with  illustrative  material  on  man-made 

miracles. 

8.  Have  a “modern  miracle  show”  in  the  school  room  and  invite 

other  children  and  parents  to  come.  Serve  guests  a soybean 
luncheon,  if  possible,  in  plastic  dishes. 

9.  Make  a list  of  words  that  will  have  a place  in  future  diction- 

aries. 

10.  Have  a committee  arrange  a Then  and  Now  display  in  exhibit 
cases  or  on  tables. 


Yesterday 

1.  horse  and  buggy 

2.  silk  worm 

3.  sugar  cane 


Then — and — Now 

Today 
metal  car 

rayon 
sugarbeet 
and  cane 


Tomorrow 

plastic  car  and 
plane  combination 
nylon 

wood  and  coal 
product  (ribose) 


11.  Dramatize  an  imaginary  visit  with  Robert  Hooke  in  his  dark 
laboratory  in  England  in  1664.  The  children  of  today  might 
tell  the  story  of  “artificial  silk”  which  Robert  Hooke 
started.  They  might  have  Rene  de  Reaumor  with  them 
to  tell  his  story  and  others  along  the  way  from  “Then  to 
Now.” 
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12.  Compositions  with  the  title  “Yesterday,  Today,  and  To- 

morrow” might  be  written.  They  would  be  challenging  to 
the  children  and  could  be  a fine  review  or  summary  of 
what  this  unit  has  given  the  pupil.  Good  written  compo- 
sitions might  go  into  the  school  publication,  if  there  is  one. 

13.  Give  a book  review  on  The  Story  of  Rayon  by  Maud  and 

Miska  Petersham,  published  by  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

POETRY,  Pages  211  and  222 

Many  children  will  never  have  seen  an  escalator  in  a big  depart- 
ment store',  so  the  teacher  will  have  to  explain  to  the  children  how 
an  escalator  works,  each  step  moving  up  and  the  rider  standing  still 
or  climbing  up  the  stairs.  Then  read  Hump,  the  Escalator,  page  211, 
aloud  to  the  class.  This  is  a good  poem  for  the  class  to  read  together 
as  a group. 

Let  A Salute  to  Trees,  page  222,  be  one  of  the  many  tree  poems 
which  the  children  should  be  requested  to  bring  in.  There  are  so 
many  lovely  poems  about  trees.  See  the  list  of  poetry  books.  The 
teacher  may  read  this  as  suggestive  of  the  type  of  “tree”  poems 
which  the  children  are  to  find.  If  the  children  care  to,  they  may  pic- 
ture the  articles  made  from  wood,  suggested  in  this  poem. 


DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— MAKING  AN  OUTLINE  FOR 
SEVERAL  REFERENCES 


Readiness  for  the  Skill 

A new  skill,  that  of  combining  material  from  more  than  one  refer- 
ence, is  introduced  in  this  unit.  Each  reference  considers  a different 
subject,  but  the  main  ideas  from  all  three  references  will  be  put 
together  in  one  outline.  The  first  step  in  learning  to  make  a com- 
posite outline  is  to  list  the  important  facts  found  in  each  reference. 

The  teacher  may  explain  the  value  of  considering  sources  of 
information,  the  meaning  of  references,  the  meaning  of  authority, 
and  the  meaning  of  authoritative  reference. 


Miracle  Materials,  Pages  212-232 


New  Words 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  supple- 
mentary exercises. 


212.  rayon,  fibers,  aralac 

213.  soured,  crumbs,  curds,  casein 
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214.  tons 

216.  lens,  sponge,  twisted,  marbles 

217.  sheet,  magician 

219.  pencils,  plywood,  PT  boats, 

veneer 

220.  slice,  fuselage 

221.  pressure,  subheads 

222.  possessed 

223.  Cellophane,  filmlike,  spruce 

225.  dustproof 

226.  recently,  mixture,  soap, 

soysage 

227.  explosives,  substitutes 

228.  mystery,  button,  fountain, 

turrets,  bombers 

229.  rods,  tubes,  paste 
232.  discuss 


See  pages  66-70 
Writing  a Story 
Using  Homonyms 
Finding  Guide  Words  in  the  Dic- 
tionary 

Using  the  Dictionary 
Using  Words  with  More  than 
One  Meaning 


Step  One.  After  the  children  have  read  pages  212  to  214,  the 
teacher  should  help  them  to  follow  the  directions  on  page  214. 
There  should  be  close  supervision,  or  if  the  teacher  feels  it  advisable, 
the  lists  may  be  worked  out  as  a group  activity,  each  child  making 
his  own  list  for  future  use. 

An  acceptable  list  for  page  214: 

New  Uses  of  Milk 


1.  to  make  cloth 

2.  to  make  glue 

3.  to  make  paints 

4.  to  make  toys 

5.  to  make  coats 


6.  to  make  airplanes 

7.  to  make  ships 

8.  to  make  blankets 

9.  to  make  costume  decorations 

10.  to  make  home  equipment 


Qualities  of  Casein 

1.  colorless,  as  in  glass 

2.  can  be  colored 

3.  strong 

4.  soft 

5.  hard 


6.  easily  molded 

7.  can  be  spun  into  threads 

8.  sticky 

9.  will  not  readily  burn 

10.  waterproof 


Step  Two.  Read  pages  215  to  217  and  do  as  directed  on  page  218. 
Here,  too,  there  should  be  close  teacher  supervision. 
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An  acceptable  list  for  page  218: 


New  Uses  of  Glass 


1.  for  powerful  lenses 

6.  in  airplanes 

2.  for  “sponge”  glass 

7.  in  radios 

3.  for  spun  glass 

8.  in  trains 

4.  for  glass  cloth 

9.  in  refrigerators 

5.  for  insulation 

10.  in  stoves 

Qualities  of  Glass 

1.  impervious  to  electricity 

6.  fireproof 

2.  impervious  to  cold 

7.  decorative 

3.  impervious  to  heat 

8.  strong 

4.  waterproof 

9.  easily  molded 

5.  sound  proof 

10.  lightweight 

Step  Three.  Read  pages  219  to  221  and  do  as  directed  on  pages 
221  and  222.  After  each  child  has  attempted  his  own  composite 
outline,  work  out  a class  outline,  using  the  contributions  from  the 
individual  outlines.  Stop  to  discuss  the  points  to  include  in  this 
class  outline. 

An  acceptable  list  for  page  221 : 


New  Uses  of  Plywood 

1.  to  make  hats  5. 

2.  to  make  coats  6. 

3.  to  make  rayon  dresses  7. 

4.  to  make  ties  8. 


for  use  in  PT  boats 

for  use  in  airplanes 

for  walls  and  doors  in  houses,  trains 

for  use  in  ships 


Qualities  of  Plywood 

1.  strong 

2.  plastic 

3.  easily  molded 

4.  easily  cut  to  any  width 


5.  will  take  smooth  finish 

6.  stronger  than  natural  wood 

7.  impervious  to  cold  and  heat 

8.  impervious  to  water 


Acceptable  answers  for  the  outline  on  pages  221  and  222  are: 
I.  Everyday  materials  used  in  plastics  are: 

A.  milk 

B.  wood 

C.  glass  or  sand  or  silica 

D.  corncobs,  soybeans,  petroleum,  coal,  air,  and  water 
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II.  Milk,  glass,  and  wood  are  used  in  some  of  the  same  kinds  of 
things. 

A.  cloth 

B.  home  equipment 

C.  airplanes 

D.  boats 

III.  These  same  qualities  are  possessed  by  milk,  glass,  and  wood 
products : 

A.  lightweight  D.  strong 

B.  pliable  E.  weatherproof 

C.  durable  F.  beautiful 

Help  the  children  use  their  “notes”  (lists)  to  plan  and  give  the 

talk  suggested  on  page  222. 

Step  Four.  Read  pages  223,  224,  and  225.  This  time  let  the 
children  make  out  their  own  lists.  Compare  the  points  and  make  a 
composite  list. 

Acceptable  lists: 


Uses  of  Cellophane 

1.  for  wrappings 

2.  for  curtains 

3.  for  decorations 

4.  for  table  mats 

Qualities  of  Cellophane 

1.  dustproof 

2.  soft 

3.  thin 

Step  Five.  Read  pages  226  and 
own  listing  for  this  reference. 
Acceptable  lists: 

Uses  of  Soybeans 

1.  food 

2.  drink 

3.  .paints 

4.  soaps 


5.  for  sound  effects 

6.  to  tie  packages 

7.  in  shoes 

8.  in  hats 


4.  easily  handled 

5.  transparent 

6.  airproof 

227.  Let  each  child  work  out  his 


5.  explosives 

6.  forage 

7.  cloth 

8.  rubber  substitutes 
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Qualities  of  Soybeans 


1.  some  soybean  materials  are  hard 

2.  some  soybean  materials  are  soft 

3.  some  soybean  materials  are  weatherproof 

4.  can  be  spun  into  cloth 

5.  can  be  molded  into  articles 


6.  can  be  colored 

Step  Six.  Read  pages  228  and 
his  own  list. 

Acceptable  lists: 

Uses  of  Plastics 

1.  for  airplanes 
2*  for  boats 

3.  for  automobiles 

4.  for  toys 

Qualities  of  Plastics 

1.  all  can  be  molded 

2.  some  soft  as  rubber 

3.  others  hard  and  strong 


229.  Again  let  each  child  prepare 


5.  for  radio  parts 

6.  for  guns 

7.  for  fountain  pens 

8.  for  home  equipment 

4.  some  are  heavy;  others  light 

5.  some  can  be  woven 

6.  can  be  either  clear  or  colored 


Step  Seven.  The  composite  outline.  This  time  let  each  child 
prepare  his  own  outline  in  accordance  with  directions  on  page  230. 
Use  this  as  an  outline  test  to  see  if  further  drill  on  this  skill  is  needed. 
Acceptable  answers  on  page  230  are : 


I.  Materials  used  in  plastics 

A.  milk 

B.  spruce  wood 

C.  coal 

D.  sand  or  silica  (glass) 

E.  soybeans 

F.  corncobs 

II.  Uses  of  soybeans  and  spruce  wood 

A.  for  plastics 

B.  for  food 

C.  for  substitutes 
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III.  Qualities 

A.  newly  discovered  or  invented 

B.  inexpensive 

C.  easily  molded 

IV.  Valuable  services 

A.  stronger  than  steel  in  PT  boats,  etc. 

B.  light  of  weight  for  ships,  planes,  etc. 

C.  less  expensive  than  hard-to-get  materials 

D.  more  sanitary  than  some  materials 

The  teacher  must  use  her  judgment  about  answers  that  differ 
from  the  samples  given  here. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES  ' 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Finding  guide  words,  Workbook,  p.  68 

2.  Pronunciation  of  words,  Workbook,  p.  68 

3.  Finding  meanings  of  new  words,  Looking  Forward,  pp.  209, 

231 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Syllabication,  Looking  Forward,  p.  231;  Workbook,  p.  64 

2.  Words  with  more  than  one  meaning,  Looking  Forward, 

pp.  209,  231;  Workbook,  pp.  69,  70 

3.  Synonyms,  Looking  Forward,  pp.  209,  231 ; Workbook,  p.  65 

4.  Homonyms,  Workbook,  p.  67 

Let  the  children  find  homonyms  not  selected  in  the  text  or 
the  Workbook,  such  as, 

capitol  principle  steal 

capital  principal  steel 

5.  Meaning  from  content.  Meanings  of  phrases  taken  from  the 

context,  Looking  Forward,  p.  209 

6.  Compound  words,  Workbook,  p.  61 

7.  Word  bank.  Add  to  the  “word  bank”  the  words  that  describe 

the  following  characters:  Sandy,  Mr.  MacLeod,  Angie, 
Mr.  Holmes. 

8.  New  words.  Analyzing  new  words  to  extend  meanings,  such 

as,  by-products  (product — produce — reproduce) ; ingen- 
uity (genious — ingenious) . 
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Critical  Thinking 

The  teacher  should  supplement  the  questions  on  pages  208  and 
232,  making  certain  that  the  questions  asked  will  provoke  reflective 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Suggestive  rephes  which  children 
may  make  are  given  in  italics  following  each  question. 

The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in 
the  manual. 

1.  Why  might  plastics  be  called  “wonder  materials?” 

a.  Thread  for  cloth  is  made  from  'plastic  material, 
h.  Coats,  coat  linings,  men's  suits,  etc.  are  made  from  “ aralac .” 
c.  No  one  can  button  his  coat,  drive  a car,  turn  on  a radio,  or 
write  with  a fountain  pen  without  handling  plastic  material. 

2.  List  all  the  things  made  from  plastic  that  a lady  might  wear. 

Hats,  coats,  dresses,  shoes,  buttons,  etc. 

3.  If  you  are  wearing  something  made  from  plastic,  show  it  to 

the  class. 

(< Question  must  be  answered  by  individuals.) 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  FIVE 
AMERICANS  SOUTH  OF  US,  Pages  233-300 
READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discuss  the  title  and  read  together  pages  234-240.  Refer  to  a wall 
map  and  a globe  to  get  our  geographical  location  in  relation  to  the 
America  south  of  us.  Pool  all  the  information  about  South  America 
already  acquired  by  the  children.  They  may  recall  what  they 
remember  of  the  coming  to  South  America  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Trace  the  Alaska  and  Pan- 
American  highways.  Trace  the  airways.  Begin  a reading  table  and 
bulletin  board  for  reading  material  and  pictures.  Have  the  children 
bring  in  any  articles  or  letters  they  may  have.  Locate  on  the  maps 
the  areas  mentioned  on  page  236  of  the  reader.  Trace  the  mountains 
from  Alaska  to  Chile.  Talk  about  the  reasons  the  mountains  of 
South  America  and  Alaska  have  been  greater  barriers  than  were 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Talk  briefly  about  the  Incas  of  South  America  and  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico.  Discuss  pages  239  and  240.  For  many  children  the  concept 
of  white  settlers  in  South  America  prior  to  settlements  in  North 
America  will  be  new.  Mention  the  fact  that  the  Americas  were 
named  for  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  made  his  maps  of  South  America. 
Discuss  the  reason  for  the  numerous  languages  in  South  America 
and  why  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  the  languages  of  the  white 
people.  If  possible,  obtain  a record  or  two  of  South  American  music. 
Begin  a list  of  South  American  words. 

Before  discussing  and  reading  pages  234-240  the  teacher  should 
know  the  concepts  to  be  developed.  There  are  many  comprehensive 
social  studies  books  that  may  be  used  as  well  as  current  magazine 
literature.  (See  Teacher’s  Reading  List.) 


New  Words 


Workbook 


234.  invitation 

235.  central,  either,  coast,  Brazil, 

Argentina 

236.  fertile,  minerals,  tropical 

237.  Andes 

238.  Incas,  civilized,  Portuguese, 

temples,  gods 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises  of  real 
value  to  the  pupils. 


See  pages  71  and  72 
Writing  Answers 
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239.  explorers,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 

tobacco,  chocolate 

240.  printing 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  The  continents  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  the  Americas. 

2.  South  America  is  a vast  area  of  great  plains,  high  mountains, 

deep  jungles,  and  desert  waste. 

3.  White  men  settled  in  South  America  a hundred  years  before 

the  English  came  to  Jamestown  in  1607. 

4.  Many  South  American  Indians  were  more  highly  civilized 

than  the  North  American  Indians  were. 

5.  South  America  is  becoming  more  accessible. 

6.  We  Americans  need  to  understand  each  other. 

7.  Increased  travel  will  put  aside  barriers  between  groups. 

8.  South  America  is  very  wealthy  in  natural  resources. 

• The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discussion 
and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestive  only.  The  teacher 
should  add  to  the  list. 

1.  Why  should  we  learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  South  America? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “Good  Neighbor  Policy”? 

3.  How  can  we  help  South  America? 

4.  How  can  South  America  help  us? 

5.  How  is  South  America  like  North  America? 

6.  How  does  South  America  differ  from  North  America? 

7.  What  languages  are  spoken  in  South  America? 

8.  What  industries  are  found  in  South  America? 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

(Titles  are  listed  in  order  of  ease  of  reading.  Those  starred  are  espe- 
cially good.) 

Guinn,  Vernon.  Picture  Map  of  South  America.  Stokes,  1943 
Sondergaard,  Arensa.  My  First  Geography  of  the  Americas.  Little,  Brown, 
1942 

*Baily,  Bernadine.  A Series  of  South  America.  Whitman 

1.  Argentina — In  Story  and  Picture,  1941 

2.  Ecuador — In  Story  and  Picture,  1942 

3.  Bolivia — In  Story  and  Picture,  1942 

4.  Venezuela — In  Story  and  Picture,  1942 

5.  Brazil — In  Story  and  Picture,  1942 

6.  Peru — In  Story  and  Picture,  1942 
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*West,  Wallace.  Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America.  Laurel,  1942 
Comfort,  Mildred  H.  Peter  and  Nancy  in  South  America.  Beckley  Cardy, 
1935 

*Rothery,  Agnes.  South  America  Roundabout.  Dodd,  Mead,  1940 
Carpenter,  Frances.  Our  South  American  Neighbors.  American  Book  Co., 
1942 

*Gill  and  Hoke.  Story  of  the  Other  America.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1941 
Dalgliesh,  A.  They  Live  in  South  America.  Scribners,  1942 
Dalgliesh,  A.  Wings  Around  South  America.  Scribners,  1941 
*Desmond,  Alice.  Jorge’s  Journey,  Macmillan,  1942 
Salway,  C.  American  Children  on  the  Map.  Garden  City,  1940 
Brown,  R.  Amazon  Adventures  of  Two  Children.  Lippincott,  1942 
Hall,  E.  G.  Mario  and  the  Chuna.  Random  House,  1942 
(also  available  in  Cadmus  Books) 

Poetry 

Gaily  We  Parade.  John  Brewton.  Macmillan,  1940. 

“Ambition,”  by  Edith  Agnew,  page  153 

Visual  Aids 

1.  More  than  twenty  sound  color  films  are  available  at  the  Office  of  the 

Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Examine  any  good  school  film  catalog  for  other  films.  Several  are 

available.  State  universities  offer  film  service;  also  The  Wilson 
Film  Service,  950  University  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Teacher’s  Reading  List 

1.  Magazines 

American  Junior  Red  Cross,  April  1943,  October  1943,  and  April 
1944 

Natural  History,  June  1944 
The  Grade  Teacher,  April  1943 

National  Geographic,  October  1943.  (Good  color  photographs  of 
Uruguay.) 

National  Geographic,  January  1944 — “Brazil” 

Elementary  English  Review,  April  1943.  “Latin  America  Through 
Books,”  by  Wilhelmina  Hill. 

The  American  Junior  Red  Cross  is  a fine  source  for  authentic 
readable  material — published  by  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  available  a bibliography  on  Latin  American 
Backgrounds. 
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2.  References  and  Sources  of  Material 

a.  Inexpensive  and  free  bibliographies,  units,  source  materials, 

exhibits,  films,  and  radio  listings  may  be  secured  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  the  National  Geographic  Society,  and 
the  Pan-American  Union — all  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

b.  Compton’s  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I,  II,  VIII,  X and  XIII. 

c.  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Common  South  American  Foods 

South  American  Indians  were  raising  corn,  “Irish”  potatoes, 
squash,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  and  peanuts  when  the  white  men 
came.  The  commonest  foods  in  South  America  are  beans  and  tor- 
tillas (tor-te-lyahs)  which  are  flat  pancakes  of  cornmeal  and  are 
as  common  there  as  bread  is  in  our  country. 

South  American  Cowboys 

The  South  American  cowboys,  Gauchos  (gou  chos)  watch  over 
more  cattle  than  are  raised  in  North  America.  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Uruguay  have  cattle  ranches  numbering  thousands. 

Coffee 

About  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  coffee  comes  from  Brazil  where 
there  are  more  than  75,000  coffee  plantations.  Some  plantations  are 
so  large  they  have  their  own  schools,  hospitals,  stores,  and  churches. 

Herbert  Spencer  Polin,  an  American  scientist,  has  found  a way 
to  make  plastics  of  coffee  beans.  Soon  we  may  drink  coffee  from 
plastic  cups  made  from  coffee. 

Peruvian  Indians,  four  hundred  years  ago,  taught  the  Spanish  to 
treat  fever  with  quinine  which  is  now  used  over  most  of  the  world. 

My  Weekly  Reader,  January  5-9,  1942 

In  Latin  America  there  is  untold  wealth  waiting  for  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  develop  it.  Airplanes  will  carry  men  over  “impassable 
terrain, “ over  tangled  jungles,  and  towering  peaks  of  the  Andes. 
The  Air  Age  will  give  South  America  its  great  opportunity. 

Junior  Review,  April  1943 
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Simon  Bolivar 

The  George  Washington  of  Latin  America  was  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Great  Liberator.  He  had  the  vision  of  a great  statesman,  and 
his  dream  was  that  all  the  American  nations  should  co-operate 
as  set  forth  in  our  present  day  Pan-American  Union.  He  dreamed 
and  started  the  movement  of  Good  Neighbors  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Junior  Review,  April  1943 


READING  THE  STORIES,  Pages  241-283 

Story  Number  I — Yama,  The  Silver  Llama,  Pages  241-261 
Because  there  are  several  new  and  foreign  terms  in  this  story,  a 
word  drill  might  be  considered  before  reading  the  story.  The  word 
list  given  below  should  be  pronounced,  practiced,  and  defined  in 
preparation  for  reading.  Any  other  words  that  trouble  the  children 
should  be  pronounced  as  they  read.  Starred  words  are  pronounced 
on  page  126  of  this  manual. 


New  Words 

Foreign  words  should  be  pro- 
nounced correctly  and  carefully, 
because  the  languages  of  people 
do  much  toward  establishing  a 
wholesome  attitude  between 
groups.  The  letter  “i”  in  Spanish 
is  always  pronounced  as  an  “e.” 

241.  *Yama,  llama,  *Cusi,  Peru, 

hummed 

242.  precious,  yarn,  tassels,  *Puno, 

wheelbarrow 

243.  alpacas,  sheared,  fleece,  dyed, 

extra 

244.  beg,  burden 

245.  offends,  dignified 

246.  pampas,  loom,  pipes,  emperor, 

pure 

247.  grandsire,  sacred,  images, 

dared,  forbidden 

248.  yawning,  *Cuzco 

249.  Hey  a 

251.  stubborn,  laden 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  73-79 
Finishing  Sentences 
Marking  Accented  Syllables 
Finding  Likenesses  and  Differ- 
ences 

Finding  Proof 

Writing  Words  in  Alphabetical 
Order 

Writing  a Story 
Using  the  Dictionary 
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252.  *Titicaca,  skirts,  turquoise, 

violet,  sandals 

253.  cup,  balsas 
255.  soaked,  reeds 

257.  adz,  dignity,  spat 

258.  chew,  cud,  disturb,  spirits, 

desire 

259.  frame 

First  Reading 

After  noting  the  title  of  the  story,  have  the  children  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  text  to  gain  the  correct  impression  of  a llama.  Ask 
them  to  compare  its  appearance  with  that  of  some  other  animal 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  Then  use  the  dictionary  at  the  back 
of  the  book  to  discover  the  eixact  definition  and  the  value  of  the 
llama  to  the  Peruvian  people.  Help  the  children  locate  Peru  on  a 
wall  map.  Find  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  South  America. 
Locate  Lake  Titicaca  and  note  the  surrounding  topography.  Ask 
them  for  general  information  on  how  people  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  United  States  make  a living. 

Have  the  group  skim  the  first  page  of  the  story  to  find  what  race 
of  people  is  mentioned.  Ask  them  where  Indians  are  living  in  the 
United  States  today.  Pictures  of  North  American  Indians  might 
be  shown  and  compared  with  the  pictures  in  the  text  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians. 

The  following  questions  are  suggestive: 

1.  How  do  the  people  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  make  a living? 

Compare  their  work  with  that  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  mountains  of  our  country. 

2.  How  do  the  animals  used  by  the  Indians  of  Peru  differ  from 

the  animals  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America?  (South- 
west Indians  or  Indians  of  the  state  in  which  the  children 
live.)  For  what  purposes  do  both  groups  of  Indians  use 
their  animals? 

3.  How  did  this  Peruvian  family  treat  their  animals?  Be  able  to 

read  sections  from  the  story  to  prove  your  points. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

Talk  about  the  story  as  directed  on  page  262.  Reread  to  answer 
the  questions  in  the  first  exercise  and  prove  the  statements  in  the 
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second.  The  more  rapid  readers  may  have  time  to  formulate  a few 
more  questions  together  with  the  answers  they  think  correct.  The 
teacher  and  the  children  might  want  to  fill  in  the  first  section  of  the 
following  chart  on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  (again  Indians  of 
a specific  state  could  be  used).  Then  have  the  children  refer  to  the 
story  in  the  text  and  complete  the  section  on  the  Indians  of  Peru. 
When  this  chart  is  complete,  it  should  serve  as  a basis  for  discussion 
and  comparison. 


Indians  of  Our  Southwest 


Indians  of  Peru 


Animals 

horses — sheep — burros — goats 

llamas — alpacas — burros — 
sheep 

Food 

bread — mutton — goat’s  milk 

potatoes — fish — cocoa 

Work 

herders — farmers 

herders — miners — f armers 

Crops 

corn — squash — beans — 
cotton — wool 

alpaca  wool — potatoes — 
cocoa  beans — oranges 

Dress 

long  cotton  dresses — beads — 
blankets 

woolen  knit  caps — blankets 
— sandals 

Features  of 

warm — dry — plains — deserts 

mountainous — cool — 

Country 

— mesas— arroyos 

rugged 

Story  Number  II — Rosita  and  Rubio,  pages  263-273 


First  Reading 

Rosita  lived  on  a great  ranch  in  Argentina.  Many  children  who 
read  her  story  will  find  her  life  much  like  that  of  children  on  our 
western  ranches.  Much  care  should  be  exercised  in  practicing  the 
new  and  foreign  words  in  this  story.  Starred  words  are  pronounced 
on  page  126  of  this  manual. 


New  Words 

263.  *Rubio 

264.  *Leon,  *Buenos  Aires 

265.  Europe,  eucalyptus,  thief 

266.  experienced 

268.  stiff,  breathless,  disgusted 

269.  freight,  urged 

270.  neigh,  *Ramon 

271.  mistake,  bars 

272.  rules 

273.  fondled 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises  of  real 
value  to  pupils. 

See  pages  80-82. 

Writing  Answers 
Finding  Proof 
Finding  Syllables 
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Concepts  To  Be  Developed 

1.  Life  on  a great  ranch  in  Argentina. 

2.  Life  of  the  privileged  in  South  America. 

3.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  South  America  and  North  America 

are  alike. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discussion 
and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestive  only.  The  teacher 
should  add  to  the  list. 

1.  What  does  the  word  “ranch”  mean? 

2.  What  are  some  kinds  of  ranches  in  North  America? 

3.  Where  is  Argentina  in  relation  to  the  equator?  Compare  Argen- 

tina’s location  and  climate  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

4.  What  season  are  the  Argentines  having  now? 

5.  Where  are  the  great  plains  of  North  America? 

6.  Where  are  the  great  pampas  of  South  America?  (Look  up 

pampas,  prairies,  steppes,  and  veldt  in  a dictionary.)  Con- 
sider the  grassy  plains  of  each  continent  and  think  of  them 
in  the  light  of  a former  lesson  on  the  “balance  of  nature” 
(Unit  II). 

7.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  ranch  life  much  like  that  on 

Rosita’s  parents’  ranch? 

8.  How  does  a ranch  differ  from  a plantation? 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

Read  together  the  suggestions  for  “Using  What  You  Have  Read” 
on  page  274.  Rereading  the  story  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  discussion  suggested  under  I.  The  children  may  list  the  pages 
on  which  answers  to  the  question  under  II  may  be  found.  Oral  dis- 
cussion of  the  stories  will  aid  the  children  in  III  and  IV.  Suggested 
answers  for  II  and  III : 

II.  1.  pp.  267,  269,  271 

2.  pp.  264,  267,  268,  269 

3.  pp.  264,  267,  269,  271,  273 

4.  pp.  265,  268 

5.  pp.  268,  269 

m.  1.  p.  264  (2),  p.  273  (1) 

2.  p.  264  (2),  p.  266  (5),  p.  267  (3),  p.  268  (2),  p.  269  (1) 

3.  p.  263  (2),  p.  264  (2) 
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Story  Number  III — Coffee  Out  of  the  Cup,  pages  275-283 

First  Reading 

Let  the  first  reading  follow  the  introduction  which  may  be  “Here 
is  the  story  of  another  way  of  life  in  South  America.”  Emerito 
(Em  er  e'to)  lived  on  a coffee  plantation  in  Brazil  and  his  story  is 
a picture  of  another  section  of  South  America.  On  the  map  locate  this 
section  of  Brazil.  Note  the  topography  of  this  section  of  the  country. 


Concepts  To  Be  Developed 

1.  Extent  and  nature  of  coffee  plantations  in  Brazil. 

2.  Life  of  workers  and  their  families. 

3.  Sympathy  and  understanding  for  Indian  children. 

4.  Value  of  machinery  on  coffee  plantations. 

5.  Location  and  features  of  this  part  of  South  America  on  map. 
The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discussion 

and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestions  only.  The  teacher 
should  add  to  the  list. 

1.  What  type  of  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  in  Peru?  Why? 

2.  What  is  a plantation? 

3.  Discuss  the  difference  between  a plantation  and  a ranch. 

4.  What  kinds  of  plantations  have  we  in  North  America? 

5.  Read  to  learn  what  kind  of  people  worked  on  the  coffee  planta- 

tions of  Peru. 


New  Words 

275.  coffee,  *Emerito,  poured,  ladder 

276.  finca,  Colombian,  *Cali, 

earthquake 

277.  avalanche,  *Don  Ernesto 

278.  pulpadora,  peels 
280.  steep,  blossoms,  trays 

Starred  words  are  pronounced 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises  of  real 
value  to  the  pupils. 

See  pages  83  and  84 
Finishing  Sentences 
Writing  a Story 
page  126  of  this  manual. 


Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  Talk  about  the  story  as  directed  on  page  284. 

2.  Reread  and  write  the  answers  to  the  questions  under  Part  I. 

3.  List  the  pages  on  which  proofs  for  the  statements  under  II 

may  be  found. 

4.  Plan  a dramatization  of  this  story.  What  three  scenes  could 

be  used  for  this  dramatization?  List  the  characters. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— MAKING  A COMPOSITE  OUT- 
LINE, page  285 
Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Just  as  in  Unit  IV,  the  children  read  several  paragraphs  about 
each  subject,  paragraphs  that  might  have  come  from  different 
sources.  On  page  285  they  are  to  fill  in  an  outline  which  requires 
the  skill  of  looking  back  and  skimming  to  glean  the  facts  necessary 
to  support  the  main  idea  of  each  section  of  the  outline.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  as  independently  as  possible  on  this 
lesson.  The  teacher  should  supervise  closely  to  avoid  repetition  in 
faulty  technique.  Most  children,  having  worked  with  the  teacher 
on  Unit  IV,  should  be  able  to  work  reasonably  independently  on 
this  lesson.  Remind  the  children  that  this  outline  requires  that  they 
use  the  three  stories  as  cross  references  in  filling  out  the  outline. 

The  following  skills  needed  for  making  a composite  outline  should 
be  discussed  and  clarified.  They  are: 

1.  Finding  supporting  facts  for  each  main  idea. 

2.  Making  a list  of  these  facts. 

3.  Using  newly  acquired  words  in  the  statements. 

4.  Completing  the  outline. 

The  following  are  acceptable  answers,  page  285.  Have  the  children 
discuss  the  outline  after  they  have  completed  it,  finding  proof  for 
each  supporting  point. 

I.  Countries  the  stories  tell  about 

A.  Peru 

B.  Argentina 

C.  Brazil 

II.  Names  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  stories 

A.  Cuzco  and  Puno 

B.  Buenos  Aires 

C.  Cali 

III.  Most  important  child  in  each  story 

A.  Cusi 

B.  Rosita 

C.  Emerito 

IV.  Most  important  animal  in  each  story 

A.  Yama 

B.  Rubio 

C.  Hummingbird 
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V.  Industries  mentioned  in  each  story 

A.  herding  llamas 

B.  ranching 

C.  coffee  growing 


More  About  South  America,  pages  286-298 

First  Reading 

The  purpose  of  this  reading  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
content  of  the  material  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  vocabulary. 


New  Words 

286.  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Chile, 

millions,  poetry 

287.  Texas,  various,  Peruvians, 

Negroes,  copper 

288.  *Simon,  *Bolivar,  coins, 

stamps,  general 

289.  Liberator,  Washington 

290.  hero,  ?San  Martin,  extend 

291.  capital 

292.  exports,  linseed 

293.  quebracho,  extract,  tanning, 

boiled 

294.  Portugal,  exposition, 

Philadelphia,  judges 

296.  attractions,  speech,  regions 

297.  furnish,  diamonds 
300.  barriers 

Starred  words  are  pronounced  on 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  material. 

See  pages  85-90 
Finding  Meanings 
Finding  Parts  of  the  Dictionary 
Using  Homonyms 
Using  Words  with  More  than 
One  Meaning 
Making  New  Words 
Writing  a Story 


page  126  of  this  manual. 


Making  a composite  outline  using  three  references.  After  the 
pupils  have  completed  their  individual  list,  page  289,  a composite 
class  list  may  be  made.  Each  point  in  the  list  should  be  proved  by 
reading  the  statement  from  the  text. 

Acceptable  answers  for  page  289: 


Kinds  of  people  in  Peru 

1.  Spanish 

2.  Indians 

3.  Europeans 


4.  Chinese 

5.  Negroes 

6.  North  Americans 
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Kinds  of  climates  in  Peru 

1.  hot  and  dry 

2.  cold 

Some  products  of  Peru 

1.  vegetables 

2.  fruits 

3.  copper,  nickel,  gold, 

and  silver 

4.  cotton 


3.  tropical 

4.  warm 

5.  sugar  cane  and  peanuts 

6.  rubber 

7.  oil 

8.  sheep,  alpaca,  and  llama  wool 


Let  each  individual  prepare  his  own  list,  page  293,  for  a composite 
outline.  Give  little  supervision  as  this  lesson  should  be  used  as  a 
test  lesson.  Check  on  the  answers  to  be  sure  that  each  child  can 
select  the  supporting  points  and  can  outline  them  briefly. 

Acceptable  answers  for  page  293 : 

Kinds  of  people  in  Argentina 

1.  Spanish  4.  Portuguese 

2.  North  Americans  5.  other  Europeans 

3.  Indians 


Kinds  of  climates  in  Argentina 

1.  cold 

2.  tropical 


3.  temperate 

4.  wet 


Some  products  of  Argentina 

1.  cattle  and  sheep 

2.  corn 

3.  linseed  oil 

4.  wheat 


5.  hides  and  skins 

6.  wool 

7.  quebracho  extract 

8.  cotton 


Make  a list  in  preparation  for  the  complete  outline,  page  297. 
This  lesson  should  be  carried  on  quite  independently  of  the  teacher. 
A class  list  should  be  made  and  placed  on  the  board  for  each  pupil 
to  use  in  checking  his  own  work. 

Acceptable  answers  for  page  297 : 

Kinds  of  people  in  Brazil 

1.  Portuguese  3.  other  Europeans 

2.  Indians  4.  North  Americans 
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Kinds  of  climates  in  Brazil 

1.  hot 

3.  cool 

2.  dry 

4.  warm  and  rainy 

Some  products  of  Brazil 

1.  coffee 

5.  minerals 

2.  lumber 

6.  metals 

3.  rubber  and  wax 

7.  precious  stones 

4.  cotton 

8.  nuts  and  oils 

Filling  in  the  Outline,  page 

298.  Permit  each  child  to  work  out 

his  own  outline,  using  the  list  which  he  has  made  for  each  reference. 
Work  with  any  child  having  difficulty.  This  composite  outline 
should  be  discussed  before  the  class  begins  to  work.  The  techniques 
required  for  composite  outlining  are: 

1.  Read  each  article. 

2.  Select  main  ideas  if  they  are  not  given. 

3.  State  each  idea  as  briefly  as  possible. 

4.  Select  supporting  points  for  each  main  idea. 

5.  Follow  the  outline  form. 

Acceptable  answers  for  page 

298: 

Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil 

I.  Kinds  of  people 

A.  Indians 

C.  North  Americans 

B.  Europeans 

D.  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

II.  Climates 

A.  hot 

D.  wet 

B.  cold 

E.  temperate 

C.  dry 

F.  tropical 

III.  Products 

A.  coffee 

D.  minerals  and  precious  stones 

B.  beef 

E.  cotton  and  sugar  cane 

C.  wool 

F.  lumber 

IV.  Exports 

A.  rubber 

C.  beef 

B.  coffee 

D.  wool 

V.  Great  men 

A.  Simon  Bolivar 

B.  San  Martin 

C.  Pedro  II 
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Check  with  the  group  either  orally  or  by  making  a class  outline, 
so  that  each  child  may  judge  his  own  composite  outline. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Talk  about  the  “Good  Neighbor”  policy.  (The  term  was 

introduced  during  the  readiness  period.) 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  keep  a good  up-to-date  bulletin 

board — current  magazines  and  daily  papers  usually  have 
something  on  Latin  America. 

3.  Encourage  oral  reports  of  any  nature  pertinent  to  this  unit. 

Plan  to  have  a period  each  day  for  reports,  by  the  children 
on  anything  found  in  their  reading.  This  is  good  speech 
training  and  a good  way  to  build  attitudes  of  alertness  to 
what  is  happening  about  us. 

4.  Invite  speakers  who  have  traveled  in  Latin  America — parents, 

returned  soldiers,  friends — any  one  with  a story  to  tell  and 
the  ability  to  tell  it. 

5.  Show  films.  (See  visual  aids,  p.  72.) 

6.  Correspond  with  school  children  of  this  age  group  in  South 

America.  Get  names  through  Junior  Red  Cross,  Girl  and 
Boy  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 

7.  Give  oral  or  written  book  reviews  of  books  about  our  neigh- 

bors. 

8.  Choose  committees  to  learn  about  and  report  on  the  coffee 

industry,  cattle  raising,  mining,  farming,  business,  archi- 
tecture, people,  travel,  schools,  history,  Simon  Bolivar, 
government,  Indian  Cultures,  Patagonia,  animal  life, 
food,  the  Amazon  Valley,  etc. 

9.  Practice  using  encyclopedias  (teacher  help). 

a.  selecting  correct  volume 

b.  using  the  encyclopedia  as  a reference  book 

c.  reading  an  article  and  taking  notes 

d.  reporting  on  the  article  from  notes  and  by  reading  aloud 

from  the  encyclopedia  parts  that  prove  points 

10.  Write  compositions  on  such  subjects  as: 

Our  Good  Neighbors 

The  Other  America 

Why  I want  to  Go  to  South  America 

The  Story  of  South  America 
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Flying  Over  Latin  America 
Lost  in  the  Jungle 
Story  of  Rubber 
South  American  Friends 
Animals  of  South  America,  etc. 

11.  Secure  records  of  Latin  American  music  and  of  the  Spanish 

language. 

12.  Arrange  an  exhibit  if  possible. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Dictionary  Work 

1.  Alphabetizing,  Workbook,  page  78 

2.  Developing  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  accent.  See  Workbook, 

page  75.  The  accent  often,  but  not  always,  falls  on  the  root 
of  a word  which  is  accented  or  stressed  since  that  syllable 
contains  the  chief  meaning. 


Example  : accelerator — celer  means  quick.  The  acceler- 
ator makes  a car  or  plane  go  faster. 

Mark  the  accents  on  these  words  and  then  check  with 
the  dictionary: 


3.  Finding  meanings  of  new  words,  Looking  Forward,  page  299; 

Workbook,  page  85 

4.  Locating  words  in  the  proper  part  of  the  dictionary,  Work- 

book, page  86 

5.  Using  the  dictionary,  Workbook,  page  76 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Suffixes,  Workbook,  page  89 

2.  Syllabication,  Looking  Forward,  page  284;  Workbook, 

page  82 

3.  Synonyms 

Finding  meanings  of  words,  Workbook,  page  85 

4.  Homonyms,  Workbook,  page  87 


adventure 

temperate 

agreeable 

minerals 


production 

Colombian 

experienced 

dictionary 
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Critical  Thinking 

Questions  similar  to  those  listed  below  will  challenge  the  child’s 
thinking.' The  teacher  is  urged  to  add  other  questions  to  the  list. 

Suggestive  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics 
following  each  question.  (Answers  secured  in  a classroom.) 

The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “ Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed 
in  the  manual. 

1.  Why  might  the  American  Highway  be  called  the  “main  street” 
of  the  Americas? 

a.  Because  it  is  a big,  wide  highway  like  a main  street  going 

through  a city. 

b.  There  is  heavy  traffic,  and  this  highway  is  in  that  way  similar 

to  a main  street. 

c.  It  is  the  direct  route  between  these  two  countries. 

2.  Why  might  the  settlers  of  South  America  say,  “We  are  your 
older  brothers”? 

a.  Indians  have  lived  in  South  America  longer  than  has  any 

other  race  of  'people. 

b.  Spanish  explorers  were  there  years  before  the  settlers  of  today. 

c.  White  men  settled  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 

America  a hundred  years  before  they  settled  farther  north. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  SIX 
FLYING  FOR  EVERYBODY,  Pages  301-372 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discuss  the  title  of  the  unit  Flying  for  Everybody.  Refer  to 
air  maps  of  the  world.  Have  global  maps  available  on  which  air 
routes  may  be  traced.  Some  of  the  children  may  have  made  trips 
by  air.  Some  will  have  relatives  and  friends  who  have  traveled  by 
air.  Many  children  will  have  pictures  of  planes.  Some  may  have 
models.  Pool  all  information  the  children  have  and  use  it  as  a back- 
ground for  discussion.  Use  letters  and  postcards  received  from  far- 
away places  and  trace  the  routes  they  might  have  followed.  Be  as 
well  equipped  as  possible  with  maps,  old  and  new,  on  which  there 
is  space  for  notations  of  time  and  distance  as  measured  by  air  travel, 
by  train  travel,  by  boat  travel,  by  automobile  travel,  and  by  slower 
means,  such  as  covered  wagons,  pony  express,  and  foot  travel.  These 
records  may  be  started  in  the  readiness  discussion  and  carried  on 
through  the  Enrichment  Activities. 

Spend  much  time  on  the  concept  of  the  new  global  air  routes, 
using  the  “United  States  Centered  Air  World  Map”  and  “Air  Dis- 
tance Time  Chart”  issued  by  Air-Age,  Education  Research,  100 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Study  the  pictures  on  pages  304 
and  305.  By  using  a piece  of  string  to  form  the  arc  on  a globe,  find 
distances  from  cities  that  interest  the  children  to  other  cities.  Com- 
pare time  and  distance  from  Moscow  to  Buenos  Aires  and  from 
London  to  San  Francisco  by  air  and  by  boat.  Set  a time  length — 
ten  hours  or  eight  hours — and  estimate  in  generalities  how  far  one 
could  travel  in  that  time  by  plane,  by  train,  by  automobile,  by 
horse,  by  bicycle,  and  by  foot. 

Observe  the  parts  of  the  world  traversed  by  arc  flying.  Consider 
why  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  air- 
ports. Explain  how  a pilot  may  pick  up  laundry  in  three  places  in 
a week  (New  York,  Chicago,  and  London).  Indeed,  he  may  break- 
fast in  London,  have  dinner  in  New  York,  and  sleep  in  Chicago. 
Let  the  children  work  out  reasons  why  Seattle,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  New  York  will  be  important  bases  in  world  air  routes.  Let  the 
children  predict  inland  cities  which  may  be  important  air  cities 
because  of  their  geographic  location.  Have  a child  write  to  the 
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Keeshin  Motor  Express  Company,  Inc.,  10th  Avenue  and  19th 
Street,  New  York,  for  proposed  helicopter  routes. 

Add  to  the  list  of  types  of  planes  pictured  on  pages  302  and  303. 
This  list,  too,  will  grow  as  the  unit  progresses.  Here  the  teacher  may 
find  that  the  children  have  a background  as  good  as  or  better  than 
hers.  If  possible,  the  teacher  should  read  “Wings  for  America”  by 
Dunn-Morrisett,  one  of  the  “America  at  Work”  series,  published  by 
World  Book  Company,  1943.  This  one  book  will  give  the  teacher  a 
fine  up-to-date  concept  of  the  story  of  aviation  from  its  beginning 
to  now. 

Begin  a vocabulary  list  with  the  terms  already  familiar  to  the 
children,  this  list  to  be  enlarged  as  the  work  in  the  unit  progresses. 
The  following  vocabulary  should  be  developed  during  the  readiness 
period: 


Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Air  travel  is  fast  becoming  as  common  as  automobile  travel 

was  a decade  or  two  ago. 

2.  Air  maps  have  altered  distances  from  one  country  to  another. 

The  world  is  becoming  “smaller.” 

3.  Seeing  the  world  will  be  increasingly  easy. 

4.  Air  travel  is  on  well-defined  routes. 

5.  Parts  of  planes  are  patterned  after  birds. 

6.  Many  new  words  are  being  added  to  our  language  with  the 

coming  of  the  “Air  Age.” 

7.  Certain  little-explored  lands  (Alaska,  Iceland,  Greenland, 


the  West  Indies,  and  other  islands)  are  now  becoming 
“bridges”  and  “ports”  for  air  travel. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


303.  helicopter,  glider 

304.  center,  route 

305.  arc,  globe,  continent 

307.  trace,  Indies,  bridges 

308.  labeled 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises  of  real 
value  to  the  pupils. 


See  pages  91-94 
Numbering  Parts 
Finding  Missing  Words 
Drawing  Pictures 
Listing  Names 
Using  a Map 
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8.  These  “bridges”  can  be  expected  to  grow  as  water  ports  and 

railroad  centers  have  grown  in  the  past. 

9.  Flying  hazards  are  few.  Give  the  reasons,  (radio,  beams, 

improved  machines,  well-trained  pilots) 

10.  Flying  is  practical.  Why?  (comfortable,  speedy,  inexpensive) 
The  teacher  must  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  devel- 
oped and  should  raise  questions  using  the  terms  and  learnings 
needed.  Maps,  travel  folders,  aviation  literature,  and  bulletin  board 
space  should  be  at  hand. 

Graphic  material.  Pictures,  maps,  cards,  stickers,  folders,  posters, 
schedules,  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  gratis  or  at  low  cost  from  the 
following  sources: 

1.  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  San  Diego,  Cali- 

fornia. {Air  Maps  and  How  to  Understand  Them) 

2.  United  Air  Lines  School  and  College  Service,  United  Air  Lines 

Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Manuals  for  children  and  teachers 
Leaflets  and  maps  for  children 

Suggestions  for  reading,  science,  music,  art,  mathematics, 
safety,  and  dramatic  activities.  (A  very  good  aid  to  have) 
Film — a 35  mm.  slidefilm  produced  February  1942 

3.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C. 

4.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Pershing  Square  Building,  100  East 

42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

5.  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Municipal  Airport,  Denver, 

Colorado. 

6.  Division  of  Air  Mail  Service,  U.  S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

7.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  1705  Victory  Place,  Burbank, 

California. 

8.  Pan-American  Airways  System,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York. 

9.  Magazines  now  on  newsstands  or  open  for  subscription : 

Model  Airplane  News,  an  Air  Age  publication,  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois. 

Air  News,  Picture  Magazines  of  Aviation,  4600  Diversey, 
Ghicago  (39),  Illinois. 

Air  Trails,  pictorial — Street  and  Smith,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
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CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 
Children’s  List 

McClintock,  Marshall.  Airplanes  and  How  They  Fly.  Stokes,  1943  (a 
complete  primer  of  “hows  and  whys”  for  the  would-be  fliers) 

Sickels,  Dorothy  Judd.  Riding  the  Air.  American  Book  Co.,  1942  (easy) 
Gann,  Ernest  Kellogg.  Sky  Roads.  Crowell,  1940 
Lent,  Henry  B.  Flight  17.  Macmillan,  1940  (easy) 

Shenton,  Edward.  The  New  Alphabet  of  Aviation.  Macrae  Smith,  1941 
Shenton,  Edward.  On  Wings  for  Freedom.  Macrae  Smith,  1942 
Gilmore,  H.  H.  Model  Planes.  Harpers,  1942 

Mathiews,  Franklin.  Stories  of  Adventurous  Fliers.  Appleton  Century,  1943 
Keliher,  Alice.  Air  Workers  Today.  Harpers,  1942  (easy) 

Ayling,  Keith.  Flying  Furies.  Nelson  & Sons,  1942 
Tousey,  Sanford.  Airplane  Andy.  Doubleday,  1942  (easy) 

Hager,  Alice.  Wings  to  Wear.  Macmillan,  1938 

Allen,  C.  B.,  Lyman,  L.  D.,  and  Miller,  F.  T.  Wonder  Book  of  the  Air. 
Winston,  1941 

Hubbell,  Charles  Herman.  Famous  Planes  and  Pilots.  Saalfield,  1939 
“Stop  and  Go  of  the  Crossroads  of  the  Skies,”  Popular  Mechanics,  October 
1942 

Washburn,  Stanley.  Bamboo  to  Bomber.  Whitman,  1941  (easy) 

Dunn,  Morrisett.  Wings  for  America.  World  Book  Co.,  1943 
Graham  and  Cleveland.  Young  America’s  Aviation  Annual.  McBride 
Company,  1943 

Engelhardt,  Jr.  Our  Global  World.  Nobel  and  Nobel,  1943  (excellent) 
Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Wings  for  the  Smiths.  Scribners,  1937 

(Story  of  an  American  family’s  purchase  of  an  airplane  and  how  the 
father  learns  to  fly.) 

Wood,  Esther.  Silver  Widgeon.  Longmans  Green,  1942 

(Story  of  two  resourceful  boys  and  a forced  landing  in  the  wilderness) 
Maizlish,  I.  L.  Wonderful  Wings.  Row  Peterson,  1941  (good) 
Encyclopedias — Compton — Junior  Britannica — World  Book  (aviation) 

Visual  Aids 

Aerial  Navigation  (Radio  Aids),  Castle  Films  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Poetry 

More  Silver  Pennies.  Blanche  Thompson.  Macmillan,  1938 

1.  “To  an  Aviator,”  by  Daniel  W.  Hicky 

2.  “Courage,”  by  Amelia  Earhart 

Fish  with  the  Deep  Sea  Smile.  M.  W.  Brown.  Dutton,  1938 
“To  an  Aeroplane” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Flying  the  Beam 

With  the  aid  of  radio  beams,  it  is  possible  for  a pilot  to  fly  by 
instrument  or  to  do  blind  flying  when  he  cannot  see  the  earth. 
Pilots  who  must  fly  in  a fog  or  at  night  can  “come  in  on  the  beam.’7 
Every  important  air  route  is  now  served  by  radio  beam.  The  driver 
of  a car  “sees”  when  he  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  An  air- 
plane pilot  “hears”  when  he  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hum. 

The  nearer  a plane  comes  to  an  airport,  the  more  necessary  it  is 
that  he  keep  to  the  right  of  the  radio  beam  pathway  (hum) . This  is 
to  avoid  flying  too  close  to  a plane  that  might  be  coming  up  from 
below. 

Safety 

During  seventeen  months  in  1939  and  1940  the  airplanes  of  the 
United  States  flew  a total  of  1,250,000,000  passenger  miles  without 
a single  injury  to  a passenger  or  a member  of  the  crew. 

At  night  most  of  our  routes  are  made  safer  by  means  of  light 
beacons.  A pilot  flying  by  night  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
passes  over  scores  of  these  powerful  lights.  He  knows  each  light  by 
its  color  and  the  number  of  seconds  between  its  flashes.  If  his  direc- 
tion radio  (with  which  he  “hears”  the  beam)  gets  out  of  order,  the 
beacon  tells  him  just  where  he  is;  they  are  friends  indeed. 

Another  means  of  safety  is  the  extremely  careful  inspections  a 
plane  is  given.  There  is  the  Number  One  inspection  at  the  end  of 
each  flight  even  though  it  be  very  short.  There  is  the  Number  Two 
inspection  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  hours  in  the  air.  The  “skin”  is 
examined  for  cracks  and  dents,  the  motor  is  gone  over  thoroughly, 
as  are  the  controls  and  instruments  in  the  pilot’s  cabin.  The  wings 
and  the  landing  gear  are  tested.  Two  mechanics  put  in  a total  of 
twelve  hours  on  this  inspection.  On  another  inspection  at  the  end 
of  a hundred  hours,  five  or  six  mechanics  work  about  six  hours  each 
inspecting  every  part  of  the  plane;  and  after  a total  of  six  hundred 
hours  in  the  air  a plane  is  taken  apart  and  every  part  of  it  is  exam- 
ined, and  replacements  are  made  if  any  minutest  wear  is  shown. 
The  reassembled  plane  is  as  good  as  new. 

The  responsibility  for  inspection  lies  squarely  on  the  mechanics. 
Each  man  must  record  his  check,  and  any  oversights  can  imme- 
diately be  traced  to  the  right  man. 
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Before  We  Flew 

For  ages  man  has  wanted  to  fly.  In  literature  we  have  proof  of 
his  yearning.  Pegasus,  the  Little  Lame  Prince,  Tom  Thumb,  and 
Aladdin  traveled  through  the  air. 

Some  four  hundred  years  ago  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  famous 
painter,  left  sketches  of  his  plan  for  a flying  machine.  His  ideas  fore- 
shadowed modern  flying. 

Some  expressions  of  aviation: 

“job” — every  plane  is  a “job,”  a Douglas  “job,”  a Lockheed  “job.” 
“skin” — outer  covering  of  a plane 
“bugs” — something  wrong  (gremlins) 

“prop” — the  propeller 

“stacked  up  in  the  sour” — when  planes  are  kept  flying  above  an 
airport  as  in  foggy  weather  waiting  to  land,  they  are  “stacked.” 
A plane  on  each  1000  foot  level  is  maintained  by  the  control 
tower  operator.  As  one  plane  is  “beamed”  to  “come  in,”  each 
plane  above  drops  down  1000  feet  until  they  are  all  eventually 
“brought  in”  “on  the  beam.” 

“give  it  the  gun” — feed  it  fuel 

“the  ceiling” — lower  surface  of  clouds  nearest  the  ground 
“zero-zero” — no  visibility,  clouds  on  the  ground 
“500-1200”  (or  other  numbers) — ceiling  500  feet,  visibility  1200 
“upstairs” — higher  altitude.  Pilots  say,  “I  went  upstairs.” 

“dumps” — air  pockets 

“the  ground  comes  up” — landing — -when  doing  so  the  plane  seems 
to  stand  still  and  the  earth  moves  up 
“acrobatics” — stunt  flying 

A pilot  must  study  long  and  hard  to  learn  the  science  of  aviation, 
which  includes  planes,  engines,  radio,  radar,  weather,  and  rules  of 
air  traffic.  He  must  pass  written  government  examinations  and 
practicals.  It  is  more  difficult  to  turn  out  a good  pilot  than  it  is  to 
turn  out  a good  plane. 

READING  THE  STORY,  All  Aboard  the  Silver  Bird,  Pages 
309-334 

The  story  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  reading  periods 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  readers.  Rapid  readers  can  and 
will  want  to  read  it  in  one  sitting.  If  the  story  is  taken  in  sections, 
the  following  is  suggested:  I.  309-319;  II.  319-329;  III.  329-334. 
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New  Words 


Workbook 


Part  I 

309.  *Hong  Kong,  Prue 

310.  hull,  Clipper,  gangplank, 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 


decks,  instruments 

313.  berths,  buckling,  waists, 

skimmed 

314.  introduced,  Peebles, 


311.  Dan 

312.  compartment,  lounge, 


propellers,  whirled 


See  pages  95-99 
Finishing  Sentences 
Finding  the  Best  Answers 
Finding  Meanings 
Learning  About  Compound 


Words 


Using  the  Dictionary 
Finding  Syllables 


stooped 

315.  *Manila,  nine,  throbbing, 

tone,  cruising 

316.  rack,  horizon,  flaming 

317.  supports,  cushions, 

mattresses,  ^Honolulu, 
divided 

318.  boundary,  *Hawaiian,  peak, 

*Oahu 

319.  view,  beach,  surf,  tilted 
Part  II 

320.  leveled,  bumped 

321.  *Aloha,  Lani,  *leis,  symbol, 

foreign 

322.  Midway,  reef,  coral, 

foaming,  lagoon 

323.  shrill,  dotted,  moaning 

324.  International,  Date,  imaginary 

325.  Pacific,  dessert 

326.  rescue,  schooner,  cruelly 
Part  III 

329.  *Guam 

330.  dazzling,  plateau,  beyond,  bay 

331.  buffaloes,  Philippine, 

*Luzon,  tugboats 

332.  misty,  thrilled 
334.  kiss,  hug 

First  Reading 

Most  children  will  need  very  little  teacher  motivation  for  a story 
with  this  theme.  Let  the  first  reading  be  for  pure  pleasure.  It  may 
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be  preceded  by  a brief  preview  of  the  vocabulary,  but  it  is  better 
to  help  the  children  with  words  as  difficulty  is  encountered.  Pro- 
nounce the  words  and  study  them  after  the  first  reading.  Word 
analysis  and  study  should  usually  follow,  not  precede,  the  reading 
of  a story. 

This  poem  may  be  used  to  introduce  the  story.  It  was  written  by 
Beatrice  Loveland,  Children’s  Librarian,  Shorewood,  Wisconsin. 

Silver  Bird 

Where  are  you  going,  Silver  Bird, 

Shining  against  the  blue? 

“I’ll  skim  the  jagged  mountain  tops 
I’ll  cross  the  ocean  in  giant  hops 
To  an  island  dressed 
With  a palm-leaf  crest 

Where  I’ll  rest  when  my  journey’s  through.” 

Whom  are  you  taking,  Silver  Bird, 

Who’s  going  with  you,  who? 

“A  movie  queen  with  golden  hair, 

An  admiral,  a millionaire, 

A man  of  state, 

A potentate, 

And  I’ve  saved  a place  for  you.” 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

A second  reading  of  the  story  may  be  motivated  in  a number  of 
ways. 

1.  Children  who  read  rapidly  may  read  the  story  again  to  find 

questions  to  be  added  to  those  on  page  335  of  the  book. 
A good  question  requires  a sentence  in  response.  (Yes 
and  no  questions  are  not  acceptable.) 

2.  The  teacher  may  list  such  questions  as  the  following,  and  the 

child  may  hunt  for  the  answers  and  prove  them  by  reading 
orally  sentences  they  find : 

a.  What  does  “two  bells”  mean? — page  310 

b.  What  is  a lounge  on  a plane? — page  312 

c.  How  far  is  it  to  Hong  Kong? — page  315 

d.  On  what  island  is  Honolulu? — page  318 
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e.  How  many  time  belts  are  there? — page  324 
/.  Why  did  Jane’s  birthday  come  suddenly? — pages  324-325 
g.  How  many  stops  were  made? — pages  319,  322,  329,  330, 
331,  334 

These  and  others  may  be  formulated  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  children.  The  answers  may  be  read,  told  orally,  or  writ- 
ten, in  complete  sentences. 

3.  Children  may  reread  for  aviation  terms  to  be  added  to  the 

list  on  page  335. 

a.  standing  by — page  311 

b.  taxied  out — page  313 

c.  banked — page  319 

d.  leveled  out — page  320 

e.  ceiling — page  330 

These  expressions  together  with  others  in  the  book  may 
be  discussed  and  each  child  might  choose  any  five  or  more 
to  use  in  sentences. 

4.  Children  may  reread  the  story  to  find  and  list  all  the  action 

words  describing  the  plane’s  movements. 


a.  skimmed 

h.  roared 

o.  settled 

b.  taxied 

i.  pushed 

p.  landed 

c.  bumped 

j.  leveled  out 

q.  turned 

d.  leaped 

k.  glided 

r.  headed 

e.  nosed 

l.  flew 

s.  hummed 

/.  climbed 

m.  twisted 

t.  dropped 

g.  circled 

n.  skipped 

etc. 

5.  Children  who  need  practice  in  oral  reading  may  select  de- 
scriptive paragraphs  to  read  aloud  to  the  class  or  a group. 
Suggestions  for  oral  reading:  Any  oral  reading  should  be 
well  done  and  this  may  require  practice.  Check  with  the 
group  the  reader’s  pronunciation,  diction,  voice,  posture, 
and  facial  expression.  Oral  reading  should  be  artistic. 

a.  Find  a part  of  the  story  you  enjoyed  very  much.  Tell  why, 

and  read  it  to  the  group.  The  “take  off”  on  page  313  may 
be  one  child’s  choice. 

b.  The  description  of  Oahu  on  pages  318-319  is  graphic. 

c.  The  landing  at  the  Midways  is  a good  word  picture,  pages 

322-323. 
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d.  Page  330  offers  a good  paragraph  for  oral  exposition. 

e.  Another  child  may  choose  or  be  directed  to  the  arrival  at 

Hong  Kong,  for  action  and  feeling,  pages  333-334. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Provide  ample  space  for  pictures,  maps,  and  clippings  of 

pertinent  aviation  news. 

2.  Encourage  model  plane  building. 

3.  Invite  any  person  who  has  had  experience  in  any  department 

of  the  field  of  aviation,  such  as  a pilot,  a stewardess,  a 
mechanic,  or  a traveler,  to  talk  to  the  children. 

4.  Visit  an  air  field  or  an  airplane  factory  if  possible. 

5.  Add  to  the  “Air  Age”  vocabulary, 

6.  Make  crossword  puzzles  using  aviation  terms. 

7.  Have  a child  write  to  an  airport  and  managers  of  factories  for 

literature  (real  life  situation  for  a business  letter).  Write 
a “thank  you”  letter.  See  list  of  source  material. 

8.  Learn  from  airlines  the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  travel 

between  different  points;  compare  rates  and  merits  of 
different  modes  of  travel. 

9.  Imaginative  children  may  write  and  dramatize  a play  based 

on  Travel  Now  and  Then.  Scene  I.  Columbus  or  Magellan 
or  the  Vikings  home  from  a long  voyage.  Scene  II.  Modern 
air  explorers  home  from  Tibet  or  South  Africa  or  India  or 
the  arctic  regions.  There  are  many  possibilities  for  skits 
and  longer  dramatizations. 

10.  Other  suggestions  for  dramatizations: 

a.  A child’s  dream  may  take  him  around  the  world.  There 

will  be  stops,  new  friends,  and  adventures. 

b.  A plane  may  land  in  town  for  repairs,  and  the  passengers 

have  to  be  “entertained”  by  the  townspeople. 

c.  A number  of  planes  may  tell  their  stories  from  behind 

large  replicas  or  pictures.  Pictures  may  be  projected 
on  a screen  while  a child  talks  for  each  type  (old  planes, 
new  ones,  helicopters,  bombers,  airliners,  etc.). 

11.  Creative  writing,  such  as  the  following,  may  come  if  the 

children  are  inspired  and  if  they  are  capable  of  writing. 
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My  Airplane  and  I 

My  airplane  and  I 
Zoom  through  the  air 
Higher  and  higher 
Without  a care. 

We  are  happy  and  free 
Because  the  world  we  see. 

Ronald — aged  nine 
The  Moon 

The  moon  is  rising  victoriously 
From  her  valiant  struggle  with  the  sun. 
See  she  is  pale  and  weak. 

Strength  is  coming  through. 

Silver  and  splendid  she  is  becoming 
As  she  scales  the  high  wall  of  space. 

Rudy — aged  ten 
A Hero 

I’m  getting  ready  to  fly  my  Lockheed. 
Off  I go! 

Away  I speed! 

Up  I go — gaining  altitude. 

Boy,  am  I ever  in  a mood! 

Thousands  of  people 
Every  day 

Are  hearing  my  praises 
So  they  say. 

Down  I zoom. 

Pull  the  trigger. 

My  score  of  planes  gets  much  bigger. 
See  that  downward  crashing  Zero. 

For  you  see  I am  a hero. 

And  you  see,  this  is  my  toy 
For  I am  just  a little  boy. 

Ronnie— aged  ten 
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Note  the  choice  of  action  words.  Finding  just  the  right 
word  to  fit  in  poetic  or  prose  word  pictures  is  a good  exer- 
cise in  vocabulary  building. 

12.  Suggest  choral  reading  and  orchestration. 

To  find  or  write  a suitable  poem  for  choral  reading  is 
worth-while  and  challenging.  To  orchestrate  several  suit- 
able poems  is  effective.  The  theme  might  be  “As  I Was 
Flying  High”;  “My  Airplane  and  I”;  “Looking  Down” 
or  some  name  suggested  by  the  children. 

Steps  in  “orchestration”  are: 

a.  Each  child  should  find  or  write  a poem  that  concerns  air 

travel  by  humans  or  by  birds  and  insects.  There  might 
be  some  poetry,  too,  about  remaining  on  the  ground. 

b.  Each  child  should  read  his  poem  as  a “try  out”  for  a 

“place”  in  the  orchestra.  He  may  use  his  whole  poem 
or  part  of  it. 

c.  The  suitable  poems  are  woven  into  a “story  or  theme.” 

It  is  good  to  use  sound  effects  if  possible,  such  as  drums, 
violin,  or  piano  to  enhance  the  rhythm  and  movement 
of  the  theme. 

d.  The  narrator  need  not  rhyme  lines  in  threading  the  poems. 

e.  Songs,  too,  may  be  used  to  punctuate  the  piece. 

13.  Book  reports  on  outside  or  extra  reading  might  be  suggested. 

Ask  those  who  have  books  on  aviation  to  “advertise” 
them  to  their  friends. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— MAKING  AN  OUTLINE  USING 
SEVERAL  REFERENCES,  pages  336-346 

Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Let  the  children  read  each  reference.  Then  discuss  what  was  done 
in  the  last  unit  before  a combined  outline  was  attempted.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  three  important  points  to  be  noted  when  reading  each 
reference — see  pages  338,  342,  344. 

Things  to  remember  in  formulating  questions. 

1.  A good  question  should  not  be  answered  with  “yes”  or  “no.” 

A complete  sentence  should  be  required  in  answer  to  a 
question. 

2.  Questions,  answers,  and  compositions  should  be  brief  and  to 

the  point. 
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3.  Wordiness  is  disturbing  and  wasteful. 

4.  There  is  a right  word  for  each  idea. 

5.  Use  the  dictionary  when  in  doubt  about  the  exact  word  needed. 

6.  Require  that  directions  be  followed  specifically.  If  one  sentence 

is  asked  for,  accept  only  one. 

7.  Ask  children  to  make  their  own  sentences. 

8.  Hold  to  grade  five  standards  of  mechanics  of  written  compo- 

sition, capital  letters,  punctuation,  legibility,  and  spelling. 
The  teacher  should  use  her  judgment  about  accepting  answers 
other  than  those  listed  in  this  manual. 


New  Words 


Workbook 


336.  resorts 

337.  reptiles,  stubby 

338.  fuel,  narrow,  aviators, 

explanation 

339.  lever,  pedals,  rotor,  vertically, 

hover 

340.  emergency,  brake,  neutral, 

space,  compared 

341.  areas 

342.  spraying,  patrol,  observation, 

343.  include,  tow 

344.  released,  regulates,  ailerons 


The  workbook  provides  valuable 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  100-102. 

Writing  Paragraphs 
Finding  Action  Words 
Finding  Guide  Words 


operated 


Suggested  questions,  pages  338,  342,  344 
Page  338 

1.  Who  will  use  the  Flying  Wing  in  the  future?  or 

How  will  the  Flying  Wing  be  used  in  the  future? 

2.  After  what  winged  creatures  will  the  Flying  Wing  be  patterned? 

or 

Where  will  the  propellers,  engine,  and  fuel  supply  be  in 
some  Flying  Wings? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  the  Flying  Wings  will  be  able  to  have  more 

powerful  motors  than  those  of  other  planes? 

Page  342 

1.  What  is  the  rotor  on  a helicopter?  or 

How  does  a helicopter  differ  in  appearance  from  otherplanes? 

2.  How  does  the  pilot  operate  a helicopter?  or 

How  does  a helicopter  pilot  use  the  control  stick?  or 
How  does  the  pilot  cause  a helicopter  to  hover  in  one  spot? 
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3.  How  will  foresters  use  helicopters?  or 

Why  will  farmers  enjoy  owning  helicopters?  or 
Why  will  people  in  crowded  areas  be  glad  to  own  heli- 
copters? 

4.  Can  you  name  four  uses  the  government  will  have  for  heli- 

copters? or 

Why  will  helicopters  be  good  planes  for  flying  short  routes 
over  the  arctic  regions? 

Page  344 

1.  What  do  we  have  now  that  compares  to  a glider  train?  or 

How  are  freight  trains  and  passenger  trains  like  glider 
trains? 

2.  Can  you  name  two  ways  glider  trains  will  be  used? 

3.  About  what  things  must  a glider  pilot  be  very  careful?  or 

Why  must  a glider  pilot  surely  make  perfect  landings? 
Suggested  answers  to  questions — complete  sentences 
Page  345 

1.  There  will  be  less  resistance  to  the  atmosphere,  or 

The  Flying  Wings  have  the  shape  of  birds  and  nature’s 
flying  creatures. 

2.  The  Flying  Wings  will  fly  far  above  the  earth’s  surface  where 

the  atmosphere  is  thin  (stratosphere) . 

3.  The  helicopter  can  travel  faster  and  it  can  travel  shorter  dis- 

tances to  arrive  at  the  same  place. 

4.  The  helicopter  will  be  able  to  go  to  out-of-the-way  places. 

5.  Glider  trains  can  go  into  regions  that  trains  and  automobiles 

can’t  reach,  or 

Glider  trains  can  go  where  there  are  no  rails  and  no  roads. 

6.  A glider  plane  pilot  can  regulate  his  plane  with  the  stick. 
Note:  The  teacher  will  judge  the  compositions  asked  for  on 

page  345.  The  children  might  well  do  considerable  reference  read- 
ing before  writing.  See  Enrichment  Activities  and  Reading  List. 

ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE  USING  SEVERAL  REFERENCES, 

page  346 

Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Challenge  the  children  to  do  as  much  as  possible  from  notes. 
“Skim”  or  “scan”  or  reread  and  fill  in  the  outline  on  page  346.  The 
teacher  must  continue  to  help.  This  is  a slow  process. 
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Page  346 

I.  Appearance  of  Flying  Wing,  helicopter,  glider  train 

A.  Y-shaped,  huge  birds  like  seagulls  speeding  high  above 

the  earth. 

B.  Overhead  and  tail  rotors,  and  can  hover  in  the  air  like  a 

humming  bird.  Can  fly  in  any  direction. 

C.  A huge  airplane  towing  four  to  six  gliders  as  trailers. 

II.  Uses  of  Flying  Wing,  helicopter,  glider  train 

A.  A huge  transport  plane  for  great  distances. 

B.  Handy  machine  used  by  mother  for  shopping,  by  father 

for  business,  by  foresters  for  fire  spotting,  by  farmers 
for  transportation  and  spraying  fields  and  orchards. 

C.  A train  for  hauling  freight  and  large  numbers  of  people. 

III.  How  the  Flying  Wing,  helicopter,  and  the  glider  train  operate 

A.  Flies  at  great  speed  and  high  altitude. 

B.  The  pilot  uses  the  “lift  lever,”  foot  pedals,  and  the  con- 

trol stick  to  manage  it. 

C.  Four  to  six  glider  planes  are  towed  by  one  motor  plane. 

READING  THE  STORY,  Barry  Becomes  a Starwing  Pilot, 
Pages,  347-371 

The  teacher  should  know  the  story  so  she  can  set  the  stage  for 
the  reading  of  this  true-to-life  story  of  what  makes  a pilot.  The  con- 
cepts of  the  attributes  (youth,  courage,  resourcefulness,  patience, 
alertness,  intelligence)  necessary  to  become  a pilot  must  be  kept  in 
mind  when  leading  the  children  into  this  story. 

Have  the  group  enjoy  the  illustration  on  page  347  in  the  text. 
Lead  the  children  in  a discussion  about  pilots  and  what  their  duties 
are.  The  following  questions  may  be  asked: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a good  pilot? 

2.  Who  are  some  famous  pilots  you  know? 

3.  What  can  you  tell  about  a pilot’s  training? 


New  Words 

347.  Barry,  Hamlin,  appointment 

348.  errands,  sweep,  praise 

349.  Faris,  Steve,  Cline,  Hooper 

350.  Kelso,  Spokane 

351.  appendicitis,  beacons,  entire 


Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  103-110 
Following  Directions 
Finding  Proof 
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352.  Todd,  spare 

353.  loops,  dives,  helmet,  goggles, 

collar 

354.  credentials,  altimeter 

355.  altitude,  blurred,  blood 

356.  thunder 
358.  assembly,  clattered 

360.  confidence,  crash 

361.  descent,  wreck 

363.  demonstration,  gear 

364.  warn 

365.  rate 

366.  jacket,  chunks 

368.  model,  wrench,  parachute 

369.  N-strut,  bitterly 

370.  senior 

First  Reading 

Start  the  story  with  oral  reading.  Then  let  each  child  complete  the 
story  at  his  own  rate  of  reading.  Help  with  new  words  should  be 
given  the  children  requiring  it.  For  the  poorer  readers,  oral  reading 
of  the  entire  story  may  be  desirable. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  a period  of  discussion  by  the  inde- 
pendent silent  readers,  the  oral  sight  readers,  and  the  teacher  might 
ensue.  The  character  traits  Barry  possessed  which  won  for  him  a 
place  at  Starwing  might  be  considered.  The  children  might  reread 
to  find  the  following  answers : 

1.  What  was  Barry’s  first  disappointment?  p.  348 

2.  Where  do  we  learn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelso’s  personal  interest 

in  Barry?  pp.  350-351 

3.  Where  did  “fate”  take  a hand  in  Barry’s  problem?  p.  352 

4.  Find  proof  of  Barry’s  resourcefulness,  pp.  353-354 

5.  How  did  Barry  first  prove  his  skill  to  Mr.  Faris?  pp.  354-356 

6.  How  did  Barry  feel  when  he  was  given  a job  with  Mr.  Ham- 

lin? p.  357 

7.  What  character  traits  did  Barry  show  when  he  realized  he 

was  a part  of  the  Starwing  Company?  p.  358 

8.  What  character  trait  showed  when  the  older  men  paid  little 

attention  to  him?  p.  359 


Writing  Words  in  Alphabetical 
Order 

Using  Homonyms 
Making  New  Words 
Finding  Parts  of  the  Dictionary 
Using  Words  with  More  than 
One  Meaning 
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9.  How  did  Barry  win  Steve  Cline’s  and  Tiny  Hooper’s  friend- 
ship? pp.  364-370 

10.  What  trait  in  Barry  showed  again  when  he  named  the  new 
plane?  p.  371 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Using  the  Dictionary 

1.  Listing  words  in  alphabetical  order,  Workbook,  p.  105 

2.  Finding  meanings,  Looking  Forward,  p.  372;  Workbook, 

p.  98 

3.  Finding  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  and  using  them  in 

sentences : 


4.  Pronouncing  words,  Workbook,  p.  99 

5.  Using  guide  words,  Workbook,  p.  102 

6.  Locating  words  in  the  dictionary,  Workbook,  p.  108 

Finding  New  Meanings  from  Contextual  Clues,  Looking  Forward, 
p.  335 

The  following  derivatives  of  words  from  the  story  of  Barry  would 
be  of  value  to  the  children  at  this  time. 

1 . caution — cautious — cautiously — cautioned 

2.  destiny — destined — predestined 

3 . advantageous — advantageously — disadvantage 

4 . resource — resources — source — unresourceful 

5.  necessary — necessity — unnecessary 

6.  alert — alertness 

7.  aware — unaware — awareness 

8.  appear — disappeared— reappeared — appearing 

Enlarging  the  Vocabulary,  Looking  Forward,  p.  372 
1.  Review  the  following  aviation  terms: 

propeller  avigation  dispatcher 

altimeter  amphibian  revolutions 

navigator  transfer  transcontinental 

aeronautics  avigator  transmit 


a.  precaution 

b.  destination 

c.  advantage 


d.  resourceful 

e.  necessary 
/.  alert 
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elevator 

altitude 

latitude 


navigation 


precision 

longitude 

beacon 

beam 


parachute 

stabilizer 

transform 

transplant 


2.  Find  in  the  dictionary  the  words  given  above.  Analyze  them. 
Example:  Transmit — to  send  across 

a.  trans-continental — across — continent 

b.  trans-port — from  port  to  port 

c.  trans-fer — change  from  place  to  place 

d.  trans-form — change  shape 

e.  trans-plant — move  from  one  place  to  another 

Work  through  the  words  in  the  list.  The  teacher  may  ask  the  faster 
readers  to  formulate  sentences  using  some  form  of  the  words.  The 
sentences  will  be  composed  so  that  they  tell  something  interesting. 
Acceptable  sentences  are: 

a.  Columbus  succeeded  because  he  was  a good  navigator. 

b.  To  be  a successful  pilot  a man  must  be  a good  avigator. 

Not  acceptable; 

a.  He  was  a navigator. 

b.  See  the  avigator. 

Much  thought  may  profitably  be  given  to  aviation  vocabulary.  We 
are  in  the  Air  Age.  An  airplane  dictionary  would  be  worth-while  and 
appealing  to  many  children. 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Syllabication,  Looking  Forward,  p.  372;  Workbook,  pp.  97, 


2.  Words  with  more  than  one  meaning,  Looking  Forward, 

p.  372;  Workbook,  pp.  109,  110 

3.  Compound  words,  Workbook,  p.  99 

4.  Homonyms,  Workbook,  p.  106 

Critical  Thinking 

The  questions  below  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimu- 
late thinking.  Many  questions  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  on 
pages  335,  345.  The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  add  to  this  list.  Ques- 
tions which  will  challenge  the  child  to  think  for  himself  are  most 
valuable. 
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Suggestive  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics 
following  each  question. 

The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in 
the  manual. 

1.  If  you  have  a relative  who  is  a flyer,  tell  something  about  his 

experiences. 

( This  calls  for  individual  answers.) 

2.  How  has  flying  changed  the  lives  of  many  people? 

a.  Much  more  trade  between  countries. 

b.  Better  understanding  between  people. 

c.  A faster  mode  of  living. 

3.  How  may  flying  change  our  way  of  living  in  the  future? 

( This  calls  for  individual  answers.) 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  SEVEN 

CHILDREN  FAR  AND  NEAR,  Pages  373^27 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discuss  the  title  of  the  unit.  Read  together  (orally)  pages  374  and 
375.  Talk  about  the  ideas  expressed  here.  Have  the  children  tell 
from  where  their  parents  and  grandparents  came  to  America. 
Encourage  pride  in  the  culture  of  each,  child’s  ancestry.  Invite  the 
children  to  tell  anecdotes  their  parents  have  told  them.  Plan  to  bring 
in  pictures,  stories,  songs,  games,  and  articles  representative  of  the 
ancestry  groups  to  be  found  in  this  American  schoolroom.  Begin  a 
bulletin  board,  reading  table,  and  display  case.  If  possible  have  a 
wall  map  of  the  world.  (National  Geographic,  or  one  may  be  pur- 
chased for  this  unit.)  On  this  map  show  with  pencil  lines  the  con- 
vergence of  people  from  different  countries  to  the  group  in  this 
American  schoolroom. 

Talk  about  the  motives  people  from  other  lands  have  had  in 
coming  to  America.  Talk  about  America  today.  America  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  “Land  of  Opportunity.”  Discuss  the  opportunities 
of  yesterday  and  those  of  today.  Talk  about  what  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  Americans  if  America  is  to  continue  to  be  a “Land  of 
Opportunity.”  (conservation,  right  social  attitudes,  etc.)  The 
teacher  should  give  considerable  thought  to  this  unit  before  she 
attempts  to  lead  children  into  it.  Questions  such  as  the  following 
will  give  the  teacher  an  idea  of  what  social  attitudes  the  children 
have: 

1.  Do  you  know  any  “new  Americans”? 

2.  Who  in  your  family  were  the  “new  Americans”?  you?  your 

parents?  your  grandparents?  etc. 

3.  Why  did  you  or  your  family  come  to  America? 

4.  Who  are  some  famous  persons  who  have  come  to  America  to 

live?  (Einstein,  Toscanini,  etc.). 

5.  What  do  “new  Americans”  bring  to  us? 

6.  What  can  we  do  for  them  to  make  them  feel  welcome? 

7.  How  can  there  be  so  many  ways  of  living  in  America?  (location, 

size,  government). 

8.  What  do  you  think  democracy  means? 
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Concepts  To  Be  Developed 

1.  Being  an  American  is  a privilege  and  a responsibility. 

2.  Positive,  healthy  social  attitudes  are  becoming  more  and  more 

important. 

3.  The  world  is  becoming  smaller,  and  people  are  living  closer 

together  than  they  formerly  did. 

4.  Mutual  respect  between  persons  and  groups  is  necessary  for 

democratic  living. 

5.  A working  definition  of  freedom — independence,  the  state  of 

being  free,  privilege  of  speaking  freely,  and  worshipping  as 
we  please. 

6.  A wholesome  attitude  toward  “new  Americans.” 

7.  A wholesome  attitude  toward  all  America.  (By  wholesome  we 

mean  an  understanding,  sympathetic,  respectful,  helpful, 
democratic  attitude  toward  our  fellow  men.) 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

(Titles  listed  in  order  of  ease  of  reading.  Those  starred  are  espe- 
cially good  for  this  unit.) 

*Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Three  from  Greenway s.  Scribners,  1941 

*Davis,  Lavinia.  Americans  Everyone.  Doubleday,  Doran,  1942 

*Deutsch,  Babette.  The  Welcome.  Harper,  1942 

Dyett,  James  G.  From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea.  Oxford,  1943 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  Saturdays.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  1941 

Eyre,  Katherine  W.  Susan’s  Safe  Harbor.  Oxford,  1942 

Henderson,  Le  Grand.  Augustus  Goes  South.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1940 

Henderson,  Le  Grand.  Augustus  to  the  Mountains.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1941 

*Seredy,  Kate.  Tree  for  Peter.  Viking  Press,  1941 

*Justus,  May.  Cabin  on  Kettle  Creek.  Jr.  Lit.  Guild,  1941 

*Gates,  Doris.  Sensible  Kate.  Viking  Press,  1943 

*Newell,  Hope.  Steppin  and  Family.  Oxford  Press,  1942 

Simon,  Charlie  May.  Lonnie’s  Landing.  Dutton,  1942 

Simon,  Charlie  May.  Roundabout.  Dutton,  1941 

Seredy,  Kate.  The  Good  Master.  Viking  Press,  1935 

Tarshis,  Elizabeth.  The  Village  That  Learned  to  Read.  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1941 

* American  Junior  Red  Cross  News,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  American  Girl.  Published  by  Girl  Scouts,  155  East  44th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Teacher’s  List 

* Adamic,  Louis.  What’s  Your  Name t Harper  & Brothers,  1942  (This  is  an 
excellent  readable  book  in  which  the  author  interviews  many  culture 
groups  across  these  United  States.) 

Morgan,  Joy.  The  American  Citizen’s  Handbook.  N.  E.  A.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Poetry 

Gaily  We  Parade.  John  Brewton.  Macmillan,  1938 

1.  “Ring  Around  the  World,”  by  Annette  Wynn,  page  147 

2.  “Foreign  Children,”  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  page  154 
America  the  Beautiful:  the  well  known  song 

READING  THE  STORY 

Story  Number  I,  Up  the  Hill,  Pages  376-395 

New  Words  Workbook 

375.  religions,  literature,  customs, 

folk 

376.  *Tadek,  frost,  pattern,  *Aniela 

377.  organ,  crunched,  squeaked, 

jingled,  sleigh 

378.  butcher,  steeple,  twinkled 

379.  wafer,  bless 

380.  factory,  ashamed,  *Mamusia, 

Polish 

381.  pupils,  rent,  Bauer,  Spangled, 

Banner 

382.  Cecelia,  Poland,  geography, 

Papa 

383.  striped,  peasants 

384.  trimmed,  ribbons 

386.  gift 

387.  artist 
389.  practice 

392.  violin,  chin,  Thursday 
395.  emptied 

First  Reading 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  discussion 
and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestive  only.  The  teacher 
should  add  to  the  list. 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  111-115 
Following  Directions 
Finishing  Sentences 
Finding  Proof 
Finding  Syllables 
Underlining  Words  that  Describe 
Writing  a Story 
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1.  To  whom  did  Aniela’s  father  refer  on  page  383? 

2.  What  do  you  learn  about  Aniela  on  pages  385  and  386? 

3.  What  do  you  learn  about  their  father  on  pages  387  and  388? 

4.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  artist  on  pages  386  and  387? 

5.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  children’s  mother  on  pages  387 

and  388? 

6.  What  do  you  learn  about  Tadek  on  pages  383,  389,  390,  and 

391? 

7.  Why  do  you  think  the  artist  particularly  liked  Tadek’s  picture 

of  the  grandmother?  Page  392. 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  the  artist’s  theme?  Page  393 

9.  How  do  you  feel  about  this  Polish  family  as  "new  Americans”? 

10.  What  did  Aniela’s  mother  mean  when  she  said,  “What  you 

give  to  help  your  brother  will  come  back  to  you  many 
times”? 


Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

While  the  slower  children  are  finishing  their  reading  of  the  story, 
others  might  try  to  make  the  pictures  Tadek  saw  on  that  Christmas 
Eve.  Another  worth-while  activity  which  would  test  the  children’s 
ability  to  judge  or  think  critically  and  to  find  the  right  words  to 
express  their  ideas  is : Ask  the  children  to  list  character  traits  of  the 
persons  in  this  story  together  with  the  proof  of  the  traits  listed. 

For  example: 

Aniela  Tadek 


1.  understanding  (page  376) 

2.  helpful  (page  379) 

3.  kind  or  thoughtful  (page 

379) 

4.  happy  (page  381) 

5.  loyal  (page  385) 

6.  generous  (page  395) 

or 

unselfish  (page  395) 
Mamusia 

1.  hard  working  (page  380) 

2.  ambitious  (page  387) 

3.  a good  mother  (page  387) 


1.  helpful  or  co-operative  (page 
383) 

bashful  (page  389) 
willing  to  work  (page  389) 

The  Father 

1.  kind  (page  379) 

2.  careful  (pages  379-388) 

3.  wise  (page  394) 

The  Artist 

1.  kind  (page  387) 

2.  understanding  (page  387) 

3.  unselfish  (page  390) 


2. 

3. 
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Story  Number  II,  The  Secret  Staircase,  Pages  396M06 


First  Reading 

Remind  the  children  that  though  Pancho’s  home  is  in  Mexico, 
he  is  an  American,  as  were  Rosita,  Cusi,  and  Emerito.  His  adven- 
ture with  the  secret  staircase  is  just  what  any  boy  anywhere  would 
like  to  have. 

Teach  the  proper  names  and  the  Spanish  expressions  before  the 


first  reading.  See  page  126  of  this 

New  Words 

396.  staircase,  *Pancho 

397.  trudged 

398.  cobbled,  pray 

399.  designs,  scarf,  *senora,  bargain 

400.  *centavos,  nobles,  colony 

401.  folds,  buzzards 

402.  scraping 

403.  fancy,  lid,  beads,  pearls, 

fortune 
405.  scolding 


manual. 

Workbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  pages  116  and  117. 

Finishing  Sentences 
Writing  a Story 


Other  new  words  might  be  listed  and  pronounced  once  or 
twice  by  those  children  who  may  have  trouble.  Read  the  story  for 
pleasure.  This  is  a story  that  might  be  read  orally  by  children  who 
need  that  kind  of  help.  It  is  graphic  and  full  of  action.  This  is  a good 
story  to  tell  to  other  groups.  It  is  also  a good  story  to  illustrate. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

Write  or  be  prepared  to  discuss: 

1.  Another  title  or  titles  for  this  story. 

2.  How  Pancho’s  mother  helped  him. 

3.  What  they  would  do  with  “enough  money  to  last  a few  years.” 

4.  What  part  of  the  story  showed  the  old  woman’s  humor? 

5.  Another  ending  of  the  story. 

6.  List  words  that  describe  Pancho. 

7.  Tell  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  story. 

Vocabulary  Enrichment.  Sample  exercises  are: 

1.  Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  best  describe  Pancho: 
patient  idle  honest  serious  lazy 
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2.  Draw  a line  under  the  words  that  best  describe  Mexicans  on 

market  day: 

merry  solemn  happy  troubled 

3.  Write  another  word  or  words  for  the  following : 

trudged  peered  repeated  restore 

4.  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  mean  “look,”  such  as 

glance,  peer,  etc. 

5.  More  words  often  confused: 


their  to  threw  plain  forth 

there  too  through  p4ne  fourth 

Dictionary  Work.  Have  the  children  look  up,  syllabicate,  and 
accent  the  following: 

adventure  co-operate  secretive  recognize 
Story  Number  III,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Pages  407-41 4 


New  Words 

407.  Winthrop,  Magda,  trinkets 

408.  uniforms,  Harry,  Betty 

409.  odd,  braids,  tag 

410.  November,  history,  Pilgrims, 

celebrating 

411.  aisle 

412.  recited,  platform 

413.  audience,  treat,  citizens 

414.  principal,  applaud,  Monday 


Wokkbook 

The  workbook  provides  purposeful 
supplementary  exercises. 

See  page  118 
Writing  Answers 


This  is  another  story  of  a “new  American”  and  of  a different  way 
of  living  in  America.  Magda’s  story  might  have  happened  in  any 
village,  town,  or  city  school  in  these  United  States.  Recall  some  of 
the  ideas  discussed  in  the  readiness  period,  and  then  help  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  story. 


First  Reading 

Ask  the  children  to  be  prepared  to  tell  how  Magda’s  story  makes 
them  feel  about  other  children. 

Here  are  a few  reactions  secured  from  a fifth-grade  group  in  Es- 
canaba,  Michigan,  after  Magda’s  story  had  been  read. 
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1.  “I  feel  that  every  child  in  America  should  feel  the  same  way 

Magda  did — thankful  to  be  a free  American.” 

2.  “I  feel  sorry  for  Magda.  I felt  like  crying  when  I read  about 

her  and  her  grandfather  in  Austria.  It  grieves  me  to  think 
about  how  those  children  have  to  obey  the  officers.  The 
story  gives  me  a funny  feeling  inside.  The  feeling  is : I wish 
Magda  could  be  with  us,  so  we  could  work  and  play 
together.” 

3.  “Well,  from  this  story  I felt  that  when  someone  new  and 

strange  comes  from  a foreign  country,  never  talk  behind 
his  back  or  be  hard  on  him.  All  the  time  he,  like  this  little 
child  Magda,  might  be  thanking  the  Lord  for  all  the  bless- 
ings bestowed.  Little  refugees  know  how  lucky  we  are  to 
be  Americans  and  to  live  in  this  land  of  freedom.” 

4.  “American-born  people  are  slow  to  realize  that  refugees  from 

other  countries  are  good  Americans,  too.  Because  they 
don’t  speak  English  well  or  dress  the  way  the  others  do, 
the  American-born  people  think  them  dumb.  They  forget 
that  America  was  founded  by  foreigners  who  wished  to  be 
Americans.” 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  reread  the  story  to  become  better  ac- 

quainted with  Magda  so  that  they  can  write  a character 
study  of  her  and  of  her  grandfather. 

2.  Ask  for  reactions  to  the  story  from  the  group,  as  was  done  in 

the  example  above. 

3.  List  words  to  describe  Magda,  the  grandfather,  Miss  Turner, 

and  the  children. 

Story  Number  IV,  Yours,  A.  J.  Hubbard,  Pages  415-M27 


New  Words 


Workbook 


415.  Hubbard,  Wenatchee 

416.  harvest,  bushels,  Sol,  Hi 

417.  Sally,  Spencer 

418.  Mom,  Andrew 

419.  plate,  adopt 

420.  boughs,  props 

421.  nub,  sprout 


The  workbook  provides  purposeful 


supplementary  exercises. 
See  pages  119,  120,  128 


Choosing  the  Best  Answer 
Writing  a Letter 


Reviewing  the  People  in  the 


Stories 
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422.  lane,  spell,  debt 

424.  haul,  beaming,  gratitude, 

Seattle 
426.  slyly 

This  is  a story  of  an  American  boy  who  had  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment to  a new  way  of  living  in  another  part  of  America.  Talk  briefly 
and  carefully  of  the  adjustment  Sol  had  to  make  to  a new  home  and 
new  parents.  The  teacher  should  know  the  story  and  her  group  and 
be  tactful  in  her  presentation  of  the  story. 

Talk  about  the  interesting  title.  Ask  the  children  as  they  read  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the  story. 
They  will  not  learn  it  until  the  very  end  of  the  story.  They  will  have 
to  read  the  whole  story  thoughtfully  to  be  able  to  answer  this 
thought-provoking  question : 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  title  of  this  story? 

(Teach  the  children  the  word  significance.  Find  it  in  the  dictionary 
and  plan  to  analyze  it  further.) 

First  Reading 

Ask  the  children  to  be  ready  to  tell  in  a few  words  their  reactions 
to  this  story.  Use  such  questions  as: 

1.  How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a fruit  valley? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  these  Americans? 

3.  What  do  you  think  made  Sol  entirely  happy? 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes  (orally  for  children  who  need  it) 

1.  Reread  the  parts  that  describe  Sol’s  thinking  and  wishing. 

2.  Reread  favorite  parts  selected  by  the  children. 

3.  Reread  the  parts  in  which  Sol  shows  his  leadership  of  children. 

4.  Reread  the  parts  that  describe  “A.  J.” 

CULMINATION  OF  UNIT  SEVEN 

Talk  about  the  four  stories.  Encourage  the  children  to  evaluate 
them.  Encourage  them  to  tell  true  stories  and  to  write  “true-to-life” 
stories  of  their  own  creation.  Encourage  them  to  begin  and  continue 
correspondence  with  children  in  other  countries  and  in  other  parts 
of  our  own  country.  Fifth-grade  children  are  in  the  Girl  and  Boy 
Scout  and  Cub  age  groups.  Scout  agencies  and  leaders  encourage 
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this  socializing  activity.  Correspondents  can  be  found  through 
Junior  Red  Cross  agencies,  and  there  are  many  ways  to  get  cor- 
respondents if  the  teacher  and  children  want  them.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  learn  about  other  children  than  through  letters  and 
exchange  of  scrapbooks.  Have  “book  reviews”  and  panel  discussions 
of  books  on  the  reading  list. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Use  every  means  at  your  disposal  to  bring  into  the  room  bits  of 
the  culture  of  different  groups;  music,  games,  folk  dances,  art 
objects,  films,  books,  pictures,  newspapers,  magazines,  designs,  food, 
and  stories.  Visit  museums,  clubs,  and  churches.  Get  back  copies  of 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  News  (always  something  pertinent  to 
this  unit). 

Sometimes  (the  teacher  should  use  her  judgment  in  this)  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  Foreign  Children  and  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  America 
for  Me  should  be  read  and  discussed  with  the  children.  The  four 
freedoms  may  come  into  the  readiness  period  or  the  enrichment 
activities. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook,  pp.  121-127 

1.  Finding  Synonyms 

2.  Finding  Parts  of  the  Dictionary 

3.  Using  Words  with  More  than  One  Meaning 

4.  Using  the  Dictionary 

5.  Finding  Guide  Words 

6.  Alphabetizing 

7.  Using  Homonyms 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Finding  parts  of  the  dictionary,  Workbook,  p.  122 

2.  Pronunciation  of  words,  Workbook,  p.  125 

3.  Using  guide  words,  Workbook,  p.  125 

4.  Alphabetical  order,  Workbook,  p.  126 

5.  Arrange  the  following  words  in  alphabetical  order  according 

to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  letters  in  each 
word: 
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frost 

arrange 

favorite 

delicious 

beautiful 

entered 

busy 

dazzling 

fancy 

cheerfully 

drawn 

centavos 

enough 

early 

attended 

colored 

disappoint 

butcher 

celebrate 

earthquake 

buttons 

exercises 

crunched 

brought 

faithful 

Aniela 

fourth 

against 

ashamed 

delighted 

hospital 

wafer 

Tadek 

hopefully 

weather 

plateau 

twinkled 

watchfully 

pastures 

true 

repeated 

sniffed 

squeaked 

refugee 

sprout 

special 

rather 

heard 

station 

piece 

trinkets 

pattern 

remember 

tiles 

repair 

husband 

hungry 

parents 

wooden 

huskily 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Definitions  and  Pronunciation 

a.  Look  up  the  words  refuge  and  refugee.  Note  the  defini- 

tion and  the  pronunciation.  Divide  into  syllables,  accent 
them,  and  use  them  in  sentences.  Put  them  in  the  word 
books.  Do  the  same  for  adventure,  co-operate,  disap- 
point, recitation,  audience. 

b.  Talk  about  the  above  words  and  add  others  to  them. 
Example:  co-operation 

prefix  root 

co  (together)  operate  (do) 

Think  of  con,  com,  and  cor  words, 
disappoint 

prefix  root 

dis  (not)  appoint  (proper 

place) 

List  other  words  with  prefix  dis — -disappear,  disjoint,  dis- 
agree, etc. 

recitation 

prefix  root  suffix 

re  (again)  cite  (to  say)  tion  (act  of) 

audience 

Talk  about  the  root  aud  (to  hear) ; list  related  words — audi- 
torium, auditory,  etc. 


suffix 

tion  (act  of) 

suffix 

ed 
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2.  Syllabication,  Workbook,  p.  114 
Prefixes  and  suffixes 
The  prefixes  sub  and  super 

sub  means : under  or  lower  than — less  than 
super  means : over — higher  than — more  than 
Have  the  children  help  make  a list  of  the  sub  words: 
submarine,  subtract,  subway,  etc.  Break  them  into  parts. 


prefix 

sub  (under) 
sub  (less  than) 
sub  (under) 


root  suffixes 

marine  (water) 

trace  (a  whole)  tion  (act  of) 
way  (path) 


List  super  words  and  analyze  them:  superhuman,  super- 
charger, etc. 

3.  Synonyms 

Workbook,  p.  121 

4.  Words  with  more  than  one  meaning 

Workbook,  pp.  123,  124 

5.  Homonyms 

Workbook,  p.  127 
Use  the  following  words  in  sentences: 
sight — cite — site 
fore — for — four 

6.  Building  a Vocabulary 

The  following  books  will  help  the  teacher  gain  a good  under- 
standing of  words.  (*Starred  book  for  word  building  in  Grade  V) 
McKnight,  George.  'English  Words  and  Their  Background.  D. 

Appleton  Century,  New  York,  1923 
*Ernst,  Margaret.  Words,  Roots,  and  How  They  Grow.  Knopf, 
1937 

Radke,  Frieda.  Living  Words.  Odyssey  Press,  1940 
Significance — the  root  is  “sign.”  Find  “sign”  in  the  dictionary. 
Read  the  several  definitions.  Choose  the  one  that  fits  this  usage. 
Answer  the  question  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this  story.  What  is 
the  significance  of  the  title  “Yours,  A.  J.  Hubbard”?  Build  other 
related  words  and  put  them  in  the  workbooks:  signature,  signal, 
signer,  signify,  insignificant,  etc.  Use  these  words  in  sentences. 
Encourage  the  children  to  use  them  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
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Review  the  contents  of  the  word  books.  Remind  the  children 
again  that  words  are  alive  and  exciting,  that  words  should  fit  ideas 
just  as  clothes  to  be  right  must  fit.  Words  give  color,  action,  and 
shape  to  ideas.  Ask  the  children  to  be  observing  of  words  in  reading 
and  listening.  Encourage  them  to  bring  in  words  to  be  analyzed. 
Study  word  roots.  (Words  have  roots  as  plants  do.) 

Here  are  a few  children’s  reactions  during  a year  of  consistent 
vocabulary  building  exercises: 

1.  If  you  look  up  the  word  “vocabulary”  in  the  dictionary,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  your  stock  of  words.  It  also  says  that  to  read 
books  will  improve  your  vocabulary.  I think  Topgallant,  Good 
Master,  A Tree  for  Peter,  and  Barnbi  have  helped  my  vocabulary 
more  than  anything  else  I know. 

Joe — aged  9^ 

2.  Words  to  a writer  are  just  like  colors  to  a painter.  The  writer 
paints  word  pictures  while  the  painter  paints  a picture  with  paints. 
Here  is  a boy’s  story  where  he  used  his  rich  vocabulary  to  describe 
movement  and  sound. 

Eddy — aged  10 

3.  A dictionary  is  big  and  fat 

It  tells  you  all  about  this  and  that 
It  gives  you  words,  both  big  and  small 
And  if  you  study,  you’ll  know  it  all. 

Jean — aged  10 

4.  Fairies,  goblins,  imps  and  elves 
There’s  magic  in  the  words  themselves. 

Just  say  them  over!  Giants!  Sprites! 

And  taste  once  more  a child’s  delights. 


No  creepy  feelings  can  be  stirred 
By  any  modern  “grown-up”  word; 

But  think  of  witches,  specters,  fays 
And  live  again  your  childhood  days. 

Unknown 


Critical  Thinking 

The  questions  below  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimu- 
late thinking.  The  teacher  is  urged  to  add  to  this  list.  Suggestive 
replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics  following  each 
question. 
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The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  “Critical  Thinking” 
should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed. 

Up  the  Hill 

1.  Prove  that  Aniela  was  always  in  sympathy  with  Tadek. 

a.  Aniela  always  knew  what  Tadek  was  thinking. — page  376 

b.  “I  wish  for  you,  dear  Tadek,  that  you  may  find  a way  to 

learn  how  to  paint  pictures .” — page  379 

c.  How  she  wished  that  Tadek  were  there. — page  385 

2.  Read  the  part  of  the  story  that  proves  that  Tadek  was  born 

with  a talent  for  painting  and  a desire  to  become  an  artist. 

a.  Tadek  shut  his  eyes  for  a moment  and  made  strange  motions 

through  the  air  with  his  hands. — page  380 

b.  “You  have  a gift  not  given  to  many,”  said  the  painter. — 

page  389 

c.  “Oh,  I’ll  practice,”  said  Tadek.  “Fit  draw  every  night.” — 

page  389 

3.  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Aniela? 

Sympathetic,  understanding,  kind,  loving. 

The  Secret  Staircase 

1.  How  was  Pancho  very  helpful  to  his  mother? 

a.  He  sold  tiles  to  help  his  mother. 

b.  He  learned  to  make  tiles  like  those  his  father  made. 

c.  He  worked  hard  to  help  the  senora  in  an  effort  to  earn  money 

for  his  mother. 

2.  List  some  words  which  best  describe  Pancho. 

Kind,  industrious,  honest,  helpful,  thoughtful,  courageous. 

3.  How  did  the  senora  prove  that  she  was  a kind  old  lady? 

a.  She  did  not  scold  Pancho  for  opening  the  box. 

b.  She  gave  Pancho  one  of  the  pearls. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

1.  Describe  Magda’s  feeling  about  an  American  school  when  she 
first  entered. 

a.  She  thought  the  school,  though  very  ugly  in  appearance,  was 

a building  of  gold  and  silver. 

b.  She  loved  to  watch  the  children  because  they  were  all  happy. 
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2.  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  she  was  treated  by  some 

of  her  classmates? 

(Comments  recorded  from  a classroom.) 

a.  I think  some  of  the  children  were  very  rude, 
h.  I think  some  of  the  children  were  thoughtless.  I wish  I had 
been  there. 

3.  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  there? 

a.  I would  have  asked  Magda  to  go  home  with  me. 

b.  I would  have  tried  to  help  her. 

4.  Describe  Magda’s  feeling  when  she  was  called  to  the  platform. 

a.  She  felt  very  much  afraid. 

b.  She  was  ashamed  because  her  clothes  were  odd. 

c.  She  was  embarrassed. 

Yours,  A.  J.  Hubbard 

1.  What  characteristics  made  Sol  so  well  liked  by  other  people? 

a.  His  big,  dark  eyes. 

b.  His  smile  and  friendliness. 

c.  His  appreciation  of  kindnesses. 

2.  How  can  a community  show  the  spirit  of  neighborliness? 

School  students,  teachers,  farmers,  and  merchants  offer 
assistance  during  an  emergency  due  to  labor  shortage. 

3.  Relate  incidents  which  you  know  or  have  experienced  showing 

how  boys  and  girls  use  initiative  to  meet  emergencies. 

( This  calls  for  individual  answers.) 

WORD  ANALYSIS  TAUGHT  DURING  THE  FIFTH  YEAR 
Looking  Forward,  Fifth  Reader 

The  program  for  the  development  of  word  analysis  during  the 
fifth  year  includes : 

1.  A review  of: 

a.  initial  consonants  and  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the 

vowels. 

b.  all  the  vowel  combinations  previously  taught. 

c.  silent  letters. 

d.  unusual  sounds. 

e.  the  consonant  blends  previously  taught. 

2.  Building  words  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  familiar 

words. 
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The  prefixes:  over,  trans,  pre,  de,  im,  ex,  sub,  super 
The  suffixes:  ty,  ate,  est,  ance,  ation 

3.  Homonyms,  as:  sale — sail  sent — scent 

peer — pier  pause — paws 

4.  Synonyms,  as:  miracle  ingredients  transparent 

5.  Compound  words,  as: 

swamplands  gunpowder  waxwing 

flashlight  lowlands  springtime 

6.  Words  that  have  more  than  one  meaning,  as: 

train  handle  fine  chest  spoil 

7.  Root  terms,  as:  extinct  extinction  migrate  migration 

8.  Meaning  from  contextual  clues,  as: 

waste  products  forces  of  nature 

forces  of  expansion  man-made  miracles 

9.  Words  frequently  confused,  as: 

stationery  mantel  healthful 

stationary  mantle  healthy 

10.  Word  derivatives,  as: 

caution — cautious — cautiously — cautioned 
destiny — destined — predestined 

11.  Descriptive  words,  as: 

to  describe  “ a nice  day”;  “a  bad  day”;  characters. 

12.  Action  words,  as : lope  skate  prowl 

13.  Syllabication: 

Separating  words  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  syllables. 

14.  Dictionary  work: 

a.  Writing  words  in  alphabetical  order  looking  at  the  first, 

second,  third,  and  fourth  letters. 

b.  Finding  parts  of  the  dictionary  and  locating  words  in  a 

column. 

c.  Using  the  guide  words  as  an  aid  in  the  dictionary. 

d.  Looking  up  meanings — one  and  more  than  one  meaning. 

e.  Developing  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  accent. 

f.  Diacritical  markings  for  vowels. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS— FOURTH 


Recognizing  Sound  Elements 

Rhyming 

Words 

Finding  Little 
Words  in  Big 
Words 

Adding  Prefixes 
and  Suffixes 

Unit  I. 

Blended  consonants:  tr,  sp,  sh,  ch, 
wr,  fr,  gr,  br,  pi,  thr,  fl,  dr, 
sk,  cr,  str. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  ou,  ow. 

Vowel  sounds — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  spent, 

main 

Finding  little 

words  in  big 
words:  below, 

broomstick, 
nobody,  plan, 
shoestring, 
bakery. 

Adding — 
al,  ly,  ous,  en, 
ry,  ed,  ing. 

Unit  II. 

Blended  consonants:  wh,  th,  pr. 
Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  oa,  ou,  ow. 
Vowel  sounds — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  zoo,  cook, 
load,  kept,  tame. 

Finding  little 

words  in  big 
words;  season, 
fairyland,  ac- 
robat, perform- 
ance, bareback. 

Adding — 
ful,  ment,  less, 
un,  ness,  dom. 

Unit  III. 

Blended  consonants:  wh  , th,  sh, 
si,  st,  cr,  tr,  wr,  sp,  spl. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  ei,  oa,  ou,  ow,  ue. 
Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  thick, 

gate,  hold,  deal. 

Finding  little 

words  in  big 
words:  trapeze, 
hold,  raccoon, 
return,  splen- 
did, hours,  be- 
fore, hospital, 
gate. 

Adding — 
un,  ful,  ment, 
ness,  re,  ly,  ish. 

Unit  IV. 

Blended,  consonants:  cl,  sp,  pi,  sh, 
pr,  ch,  tr,  wr,  str,  wh. 

Silent  letters. 

Common  but  confusing  phono- 
grams: ai,  ea,  io,  oa,  oi,  ou,  ow. 
Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  soil,  dark, 
class,  blank. 

Finding  little 

words  in  big 
words : unsel- 
fish, cutter, 

Spanish,  gan- 
der, ranches, 

dinner. 

Adding — 
ed,  ing,  un,  ful, 
est,  less,  re. 

Unit  V. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  letters. 

Phonograms:  ia,  ai,  ea,  eo,  ie,  oa, 
ou,  ow,  ue. 

Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  rope,  kick, 
mark,  rock,  dig. 

Finding  little 

words  in  big 
words:  saddles, 
traveling, 
branding,  skin, 
snort,  train , tip- 
toe,fear, pillows, 
marshmallow, 
railroad. 

Adding — 
ly,  able,  ing,  un, 
be,  ed,  er. 

Unit  VI. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Phonograms:  ai,  au,  ea,  ie,  oe, 
ou,  ow. 

Vowels — long  and  short. 

Rhyming  words 
with  nod,  chain, 
crept,  steady, 
range,  set,  way, 
tower. 

Finding  little 

words  in  big 
words:  oversee, 
doorstep, 
northwest, 
highway,  card- 
board, necktie, 
newspaper,  sun- 
shine, some- 
thing, because, 
roadbed,  be- 

sides. 

Adding — 
in,  ment,  un, 
ness,  less,  ly, 
ship,  ed,  re,  er, 
ing. 

Unit  VII. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Phonograms:  au,  ea,  ie,  ii,  ph. 
Vowels — long  and  short. 

Adding — 
re,  able,  fully, 
un,  ed,  ing,  en, 
er,  ly,  up,  re. 

Unit  VIII. 

Silent  letters. 

Unusual  sounds. 

Phonograms:  ai,  ie,  ey,  ei,  oe,  ou, 
ow,  ay,  oa,  ew,  ch,  ion. 

Vowels — long  and  short. 

Adding — 
er,  ery,  en, 

ion,  pro,  less, 
ous,  ful,  ing,  in. 
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READER— TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


Syllabication 

Alphabetizing 

Finding  Right 
Part  of  Dic- 
tionary and 
Locating 
Words  in  a 
Column 

Using  Guide 
Words  as  an 
Aid  in  the 
Dictionary 

Looking  Up 
Meanings — 
One  and  More 
Than  One 
Meaning 

Separating  words 
into  two  sylla- 
bles 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  letter 
only. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  letter 
only. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  the  first  two 
letters  only. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in 
column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary : one 
meaning;  more 
than  one. 

. Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  the  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in  the 
column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary:  one 
meaning;  more 
than  one. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in  the 
column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary:  one 
meaning;  more 
than  one. 

Separating  words 
into  two  and 
three  syllables. 

Writing  words  in 
alphabetical 
order,  looking 
at  first  three 
letters. 

Finding  the  right 
part  of  diction- 
ary and  locat- 
ing words  in  the 
column. 

Using  the  guide 
words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Looking  up  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
dictionary : one 
meaning;  more 
than  one. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS— FIFTH 


Dictionary  Work 

Syllabication 

Synonyms 

Homonyms 

Unit  I 
Reviewing: 

Dividing  words  into 

Listing  words  that 

Sections  of  diction- 

syllables. 

mean  almost  the 

ary. 

Location  of  words. 

Emphasis  on  pro- 
nunciation. 

Analysis  of  words. 

Alphabetical  order, 
looking  at  first  two 
letters. 

Finding  words  to  use 
in  place  of  other 
words. 

same : peered,  puz- 
zled, etc. 

The  Workbook,  pages  5-20,  provides  valuable  supplementary  exercises,  such  as,  finding 


Unit  II 

Alphabetizing,  look- 

Dividing words  into 

Listing  words  that 

Using  in  sentences: 

ing  at  first,  second, 

syllables,  such  as, 
migratory,  preda- 

mean almost  the 

stationery  1 

and  third  letters. 

same:  shy,  beautiful, 

stationary  / 

Reviewing  four  parts 
of  dictionary. 

Practicing  the  find- 
ing of  words  in  each 
part. 

Finding  words  to  use 
in  place  of  other 
words. 

tory,  etc. 

etc. 

mantle  \ 
mantel  / 

The  Workbook,  pages  21—39,  provides  valuable  supplementary  exercises,  such  as,  finishing 
syllabifying,  etc. 


Unit  III 

Finding  meanings  of 
new  words. 

Learning  diacritical 
and  pronunciation 
codes.  See  Winston 
Dictionary. 

Reviewing  short, 
long,  and  double 
vowels. 

Learning  unusual 
sounds— consonants, 
consonant  blends, 
and  hard  sounds. 

Finding  words  to  use 
in  place  of  other 
words. 

Using  words  in  sen- 
tences. 


Finding  syllables  and 
accents. 

Dividing  words  into 
syllables. 


Using  words  in  place 
of  other  words. 


Locating  words  found 
in  text,  such  as, 
board — bored 
cite — site 


The  Workbook,  pages  39-57,  provides  valuable  supplementary  exercises,  sucn  as,  listing  words 
using  homonyms,  etc. 
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Words  with  More 
Than  One  Meaning 

Vocabulary 

Enrichment 

Prefixes  and 
Suffixes 

Words  Frequently 
Confused 

Emphasizing  words 

Finding  words  that 

Making  new  words, 

with  more  than  one 

describe. 

using  the  following 

meaning  and  using 
in  sentences. 

Ex.  chest 

Analyzing  given 

phrases  to  discover 
meanings. 

Building  new  words. 

suffixes:  er,  less,  ly, 
ness,  est,  ful 

meanings,  alphabetizing,  finding  proof,  finishing  sentences,  using  homonyms,  outlining,  etc. 


Using  words  in  sen- 

Listing words  under 

stationary  1 

tences  to  show  dif- 

different headings. 

stationery  / 

ferent  meanings : 

Using  descriptive 

mantel  \ 

refuge,  calm,  shy, 
etc. 

words. 

Thinking  of  words 

mantle  / 

Reading  meanings 
into  words,  using 
contextual  clues. 

Using  words  with 
more  than  one 
meaning. 

with  action,  color, 
feeling. 

Making  a vocabulary 
book — adding  to  it 
throughout  year. 

Talking  about  inter- 
esting words. 

sentences,  alphabetizing,  following  directions,  listing  descriptive  words,  using  compound  words, 


Using  words  with 

Making  a list  of  words 

Making  as  many  new 

discovered  1 

more.  than  one 

that  describe  the 

words  as  possible 

invented  / 

meaning. 

farm. 

using  the  prefixes 

accept  1 

Writing  sentences  to 

Explainingunderlined 

and  suffixes:  er,  un, 

except  / 

show  different  mean- 

words. 

ful,  over,  ty,  ed,  ing, 

fewer  1 

ings  : blind,  wire, 

etc. 

Locating  other  words 
with  more  than  one 
meaning : port, 

strain,  switch,  drill 

Finding  descriptive 
words  for  4-H  Club, 
the  deserted  farm, 
etc. 

Finding  words  to  use 
in  place  of  under- 
lined words. 

less,  dis,  able. 

Building  words  using 
prefixes  pre,  trans: 
prepare,  transport, 
etc. 

less  / 

that  describe,  using  compound  words,  writing  a story,  using  the  dictionary,  alphabetizing, 
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WORD— ANALYSIS  FIFTH 


Dictionary  Work 

Syllabication 

Synonyms 

Homonyms 

Unit  IV 

Using  the  dictionary 

Dividing  words  into 

Listing  words  that 

Listing  words  not  in 

to  find  meanings. 

syllables. 

mean  almost  the 

text,  such  as. 

Finding  meaning  of 
underlined  words. 
Writing  sentences. 

same. 

capitol  1 
capital  / 
principal  1 
principle  J 

The  Workbook,  pages  57-71,  provides  supplementary  exercises,  such  as,  following  directions, 
onyms,  etc. 


Unit  V 

Writing  sentences. 

Using  the  dictionary. 

Alphabetizing. 

Locating  words  in 
right  part  of  the 
dictionary. 

Finding  words  to  use 
in  place  of  under- 
lined words. 


Dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

Meaning  and  use  of 
accent. 

Marking  accents  on 
words — accent  often 
falls  on  root  word. 


Finding  synonyms  for 
words,  such  as,  mir- 
acle, ingredients, 
transparent,  etc. 


The  Workbook,  pages  71-91,  provides  purposeful  supplementary  exercises,  such  as,  marking 
onyms,  making  new  words,  etc. 


Unit  VI 
Alphabetizing. 

Dividing  words  into 

Listing  words  that 

Finding  meanings. 

syllables. 

mean  almost  the 

Pronouncing  words. 

same. 

The  Workbook,  pages  91-110,  provide  purposeful  supplementary  exercises,  such  as,  using  a 
words,  finding  guide  words,  alphabetizing,  etc. 


Unit  VII 

Looking  up  words  in 
the  dictionary. 

Placing  accents  on 
words : adventure, 

co-operate,  etc. 

Finding  parts  in  the 
dictionary. 

Alphabetizing. 


Dividing  words  into 
syllables,  placing  the 
accent,  and  using  in 
sentences ; 

adventure,  disap- 
point, etc. 


Using  these  words  in 
sentences : 
sight,  cite 
four,  for,  fore 


The  Workbook,  pages  111-120,  provides  purposeful  supplementary  exercises,  such  as,  finishing 
etc. 
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Words  with  More 
Than  One  Meaning 

Vocabulary 

Enrichment 

Prefixes  and 
Suffixes 

Words  Frequently 
Confused 

Using  words  with 
more  than  one 
meaning. 

Writing  several  words 
that  mean  the  same 
as:  heat,  glow, 

freeze. 

Writing  sentences  to 
show  different  mean- 
ings of  blade,  bark, 
etc. 

Listing  words  that 
describe. 

Adding  to  the  word 
bank — words  that 

describe  Sandy,  An- 
gie, etc. 

Explaining  the  mean- 
ing of : man-made, 
waste  products,  etc. 

Analyzing  words,  such 
as,  product,  produce, 
reproduce 

finishing  sentences,  listing  descriptive  words,  compound  words,  using  synonyms,  using  horn- 

Writing  sentences 

to  show  different 
meanings  of  words, 
such  as,  blade,  bark, 
grain,  felt,  scrap, 
saw. 

Writing  several 

meanings  for  press, 
interest,  pen,  strain. 

Explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  phrases  from 
content. 

Making  new  words 
using  these  prefixes 
and  suffixes:  de,  un, 
im,  ful,  ment,  able, 
al,  ed,  ing,  ion. 

accented  syllables,  finding  meanings  of  words,  finding  parts  in  the  dictionary,  using  hom- 


Using 

words  with 

Finding  new  mean- 

Using word  deriva- 

more 

than  one 

ings. 

tives. 

meaning. 

Reviewing  aviation 
terms. 

Formulating  sen- 

tences using  forms 
of  words. 

necessary,  ity,  un; 
appear,  dis,  re,  -ing. 

Analyzing  words : 
trans-continental 
trans-port 
trans-form 
trans-plant 

map,  choosing  the  best  answers,  making  compound  words,  writing  paragraphs,  finding  action 


Selecting  descriptive 

Analyzing  words: 

their  1 

words. 

pr  efix-root-s  uffix 

there  / 

Writing  as  many 

co — prefix 

to  1 

words  as  possible 

operate — root 

too  / 

that  mean  look,  as 

tion — suffix 

threw  1 

peer,  glance. 
Studying  root  words. 

Making  a list  of 

through  / 

words  using  the  pre- 

plain 1 

Making  a game  of  vo- 
cabulary building. 
Writing  picture  words. 

fixes  and  suffixes  de, 
an,  un,  im,  ful,  ment, 
able,  al,  ed,  ing,  ion. 

plane  / 

sentences,  syllabifying,  using  descriptive  words,  outlining,  using  homonyms,  using  synonyms, 
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VOCABULARY  OF  FOREIGN  NAMES  AND  PLACES 


Aloha  (a  lo'ha) 

Aniela  (an  e a 'la) 

Buenos  Aires  (bwa  nos  I'ras) 
Cali  (ka'le) 
centavos  (cen  ta'vos) 

Cusi  (cob'se) 

Cuzco  (coos'ko) 

Don  Ernesto  (don  er  nest'o) 
Emerito  (em  er  e'to) 

Guam  (gwam) 

Hawaiian  (hawT'yan) 

Hong  Kong  (hong'kong) 
Honolulu  (ho  no  lod'ldo) 
leis  (la'es) 

Leon  (lay  on') 


Luzon  (loo  zon') 

Mamusia  (ma  moos'i  a) 

Manila  (ma  nil'a) 

Oahu  (5  a'hoo) 

Pancho  (pan'cho) 

Puno  (pdo'no) 

Ramon  (ray  mon') 

Rubio  (roo'be  5) 

San  Martin  (san  mar  ten') 
senora  (sayn  yo'ra) 

Simon  Bolivar  (se'mon  bdl  i'var) 
Tadek  (ta'dek) 

Titicaca  (te  te  ka'ka) 

Yama  (ya'ma) 


Note:  The  letter  “i”  in  Spanish  is  always  pronounced  as  an  “e”. 

These  words  are  starred  in  the  vocabulary  lists  in  which  they 
appear. 
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